





SANTAYANA IN ROME RICHARD BU 
ONG LONELINESS, by Day 


STOP PUSHING! DAN HERA 





BOOKSHELF 


FATHER LEO J. TRESE has written another best- 
seller. Author of the successful Vessel of Clay, Father Trese 
directs MANY ARE ONE to the laity. In his popular style, he 
takes hold of the great doctrines of the Catholic Church 
which highlight its social nature—the Mystical Body, liturgy, 
Catholic Action, the Sacraments. MANY ARE ONE is writ- 
ten in the stream of everyday life. Full of examples, anec- 
dotes, and human interest, MANY ARE ONE is intended for 
all who are interested in the richness of life found in the 








MANY 


Catholic Church. 
THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


$2.00 


ARE ON 





CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX 


FATHER JOSEPH BUCKLEY, S.M., 
has just written the first volume of 
a comprehensive study of sex from a 
Catholic viewpoint. Father Buckley, 
a professor of Fundamental Moral 
and Pastoral Theology, considers 
Purity, Modesty, and Marriage; The 
Pattern Destroyed; Passion and the 
Passions; Norms of Modesty; Man 
and Woman Look at Marriage. Fore- 
ward by Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel. 


$3.50 





GROWTH OR DECLINE?—Cardinal Suhard’s analysis 
of the Church in contemporary society. 


Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME?—Cardinal Saliege’s 
grasp of the spiritual values involved in war and the 
threat of war. 


Cloth $2.75 Paper $1.75 


THE WEEK WITH CHRIST—Father Lawrence, O.S.B. 
helps us to understand the fruitfulness of the Mass. 
He comments on all the propers of Masses offered on 
Sundays and Holy Days. 


Cloth $3.50 Paper $2.50 


PRIESTS AMONG MEN—Cardinal Suhard’s famous 
pastoral on the Priesthood. A statement of his role in 
society. 


Cloth $2.25 Paper 75c 











FOR MEN OF ACTION 


FATHER YVES DE MONTCHEUIL, S.J. presents a s 
ries of penetrating essays concerning the myriad prob. 
lems which lay people face in the process of spiritud 
development. $3.00 


“‘a profound contribution” 


—Donald McDonald 
“‘a sound book” —Books on Trial 


“very highly recommended” 
—Social Action Notes for Priest 
“best thing on lay spirituality” 
—Rev. George Higgins 


“an invaluable book” —Today 


“of note” —Commonweal 


“the kind of guidance by which saints are made” 
—America 





FIDES ALBUMS 


A new series of liturgical picture pamphlets designe 
for mass education. Combining modern layout an 
photography, art reproduction and simply-told text 
FIDES ALBUMS have found their way into the home 
classroom, pamphlet rack, study club. Besides the e 
cellent quality of the album, the inexpensive bulk raté 
have greatly enhanced its widespread use. 


THE MASS 9 5c 


MARRIAGE 
BAPTISM 
each 


PRIEST (ready in May) 
50 copies, 18¢ each 100 copies, 16¢ est 


500 copies and up, 14c each 





At your 
Book Store 


FI D ES PUBLISHERS 21 W. SUPERIOR, CHICAGO! 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Paul K. Cuneo, EDITOR 
Juanita Gilmore, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Michael Kelly, CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Founded in 1942 by John C. Tully 


Address all communications to: 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


is published eight times each year, January-February, 
March, April, May, June, October, November, December, 
and copyrighted 1952 by the Thomas More Association, 
an Illinois not-for-profit corporation, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 per year, 40c 
per copy in the U.S.A. $3.50 per year, 45c¢ per copy 
foreign, Printed in the U.S.A. Entered as second class 
matter at the post office at Chicago, Illinois. Additional 
entry at Appleton, Wisconsin. Advertising representative: 
Allan E. Shubert Company, 3818 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
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MARCH... Vocation Month 


“What shall I be?” always looms 
as a major question in the life of 
every young person. Little boys 
want to be firemen or soldiers or 
lumberjacks; little girls become en- 
thused about dancing or sewing or 
nursing. But when the field is nar- 
rowed to the practical and possible 
vocations open to each, boys and 
girls need guidance and help in 
making their choice. And it is the 
parents and teachers who must give 
it to them. Books, too, can help to 
give guidance, inspiration and in- 
formation. 


An excellent book on religious 
vocations with a brief sketch of 
convent life, popularly written for 
high school girls is What Must I 
Do? by Sister -Mary Paul Reilly, 
O.S.B. ($2.50). Sister Mary Paul is 
a high school librarian and knows 
what questions the girls ask, and 
also the questions they would like 
to ask, but don’t, and answers them 
in her book. 


Christ's Career Women in IIlinois 
edited by Father Thomas A. Mee- 
han ($1.00) presents a brief biogra- 
phy of each religious community 
of Sisters working in Illinois, its 
purpose and requirements, and a 
photograph of the habit worn by its 
members. 


For help in recognizing and di- 
recting religious vocations, Recruit- 
ing for Christ by Father Godfrey 
Poage, C.P. is most valuable. A 
how-to-do-it manual for those who 
want to foster vocations, the book 
includes canonical requirements, 
qualifications of aspirants and the 
basis of religious vocation written 
in conversational style with actual 
practical illustrations. 


The Theology of a Religious Vo- 
cation by Father Edward Farrell, 
O.P. $3.50) is a complete discussion 
of the theological doctrine about re- 
ligious vocations and the develop- 


ment of practical principles which 
can be used by spiritual advisers. 


Written by experts in each field, 
the Vocational Guidance Manuals 
are exceptionally useful for learn- 
ing about the opportunities and re- 
quirements of various profesions 
and careers. Fifteen titles are avail- 
able at $1.00 each: 


. Acting 

. Architecture 

. Atomic Energy 
Fashion 

Finance 
Free-Lance Writing 
Journalism 

Music 

. Photography 
Market Research 

. Printing Trades 

. Television 

. Motor Transportation 
. Interior Decoration 
. Public Relations 


CHONAMT PWNS 


— ht he 
or WN O 





THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


— What Must I Do?, $2.50 


—_. Chrrist’s Career Women in IIlinois, 
$1.00 


—— Recruiting for Christ, $3.00 


— Theology of a Religious Vocation, 


$3.50 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, 
$1.00 each 

met twit nit —<—_—-— «s,,, 
a a ae, ee 
m6 —we aS ok =8e 
SUN? eisvass:sis co cniccesteacesiccaued pauawenein tances 
PII 5 ecdindoriie nik deiedlmiapemsaneneass 
AE pe eee Dee ae Zone ......-- 
BD ois arsine soisicshphentestauienaeramapeeoeoaie 


If payment is sent with order, please 
enclose 10c per book for postage. 
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LETTERS 


CONVENT LIFE 


Editor: My attention has recently been called 
to one of your recent columns C“Stop Push. 
ing,” December, Books on Trial) in whic, 
Dan Herr spoke, very rightly I think, of the 
ignorance among Catholics and non-Catholic 
alike of what goes on behind convent walk 
Mr. Herr thereupon made a plea for books 
about Sisters and convent life that would give 
accurate information to the public. 

I am a non-Catholic, but for some time | 
have felt the need of precisely the kinds of 
books you plead for. With that in mind, | 
began making inquiries several years ago ty 
see if I could not find a Sister in a conven 
somewhere who would be willing and able tp 
tell her own life story. With the help of gy. 
eral eminent Catholics, including members of 
the clergy, I succeeded in this quest, and the 
book I was looking for is now being written 
by Mother Catherine Thomas, a member of 
the Carmelite Order who, when she signed 
our contract, was merely Sister Catherine 
Thomas. 

It occurred to me that you might be inter 
ested in knowing that at least one book such 
as Mr. Herr asked for is in preparation. Just 
when it will be ready for publication I cannot 
yet tell you, for the manuscript is still in 
preparation. 





III 





Epwarp C. AswELi 
Vice President 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


THE BETROTHED 


Editor: In your January-February issue you 
dedicated the Books That Will Not Die fes- 
ture to The Betrothed by Manzoni. The te 
view was well done, but the reviewer mer- 
tions eight characters of the book (some of 
whom have minor roles) and omits one of the 
most important—Father Cristoforo, the cor 
rageous Capuchin friar whose life was de 
voted to piety and assisting the needy. ... 
Manzoni recalls how the Capuchins were 
foremost in exercising the corporal works of 
mercy during the plague which devastated 
Milan in 1650. In his esteem for the brown 
robed friars he felt that he must in justice 
commemorate their admirable selflessness in 
aiding their needy fellow men. The Betrothed 
has truly immortalized the Capuchins. The 
book is said to be a living memorial to the 
Capuchin Order for its charity and heroism. 
How could any reviewer overlook this point! 


Frater Ricuarp, O.F.M.Cap. 
Staunton, Virginia 
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Preech the word: be instant in sea- 
son, out of season: reprove, entreat, 
rebuke in all patience, and doctrine. 
(Saint Paul) 


Just as in Saint Paul’s time, there’s a lot of 
false :deology flooding the marketplace. Man 
who was born to hope is asked to place that 
virtue in technology or industrialism—in, even, 
; financial success or external beauty. In relation, 
; the storehouse that is heaven often assumes the 














aura of Aesop’s Fables. 
I Therefore, just as in Saint Paul’s time it is 
[ often necessary to: 
| 
0 
ft 
0 * 
f 
. REPROVE that those who 
| have eyes to see and ears to 
n 
; hear may have a counterbalance 
; to the secular thought and am- 
d bitions that dog their trail in- 
e cessantly.... 
- 
h 
7 
: ENTREAT that they 
. learn to know and under- 

stand the trials of their 

era in light of the Gospel 

which sustains its valid- 

ity to the end of the 

world. ... 
m 
; REBUKE those who would 

shut their conscience to the re- 

Ir sponsibility of a Christian to- 
of ward the Creator Who made 
he them, and the creatures with 
ul whom they are one in the Mys- 
le tical Body. 
ne ‘ 
of 
ed 
> 
° This is INTEGRITY’s aim, sometimes mani- 
in fested in a glass house, sometimes lacking in 
ed patience, but at all times steeped in the doctrine 
: of the Church. 
he , . , 
- Saint Augustine says that indeed God prom- 
ises mercy; He does not, however, promise to- 


morrow. Today is the best time to start anything 
constructive, including an Integrity subscription. 


INTEGRITY Publishing Co. 
243 East 36th Street 
New York 16, New York $4.00 foreign 


Please send me Integrity for one year. Enclosed is 


Rates: $3.00 domestic 


$3.50 Canadian 








Bill me 
Name ___ 
Street __ 
City Zone _—. State 
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March Books 
THE INHUMAN LAND 


by Joseph Czapski 


The story of a search by one Polish officer for some thousands of his 
comrades who had disappeared under the Russian occupation. It took 
him a long time to realize why he could find no trace of them. What 
he did find makes sad reading, but he knows the Russian people far 
too well to see them as simply a race of villains: he found kindness 
(and religion) in most unexpected places. 


March 19th $3.50 


CHRIST IN THE LITURGY 
by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 


The daily life of the Church integrated with our daily life. Perfect 


reading for the last weeks in Lent. 


March 19th $3.50 


EIGHT DECISIVE BOOKS 
OF ANTIQUITY 
by F. R. Hoare 


The progress of ideas and of civilization mirrored in these eight classics 
of the ancient world: The Laws of Hammurabi, The Torah, The In- 
stitutes of Manu, Plato’s Republic, The Book of the Dead, The Epics 
of Homer, The Sayings of Confucius, Aristotle’s Politics. 


March 19th $4.00 


Reminder 


THE LATIN ENGLISH DAILY 
MISSAL 


Following the daily Lenten liturgy with this translation is a new and 
thoroughly rewarding experience. The Scripture translation is all by 
Msgr. Knox, the rest all newly translated into clear modern English. 
Bindings and prices as follows: Black Leather, Red Edges $10.00; 
Black Leather, Gold Edges $12.00; Black Morocco, Gold Edges, 
$15.00; White Leather, Silk Lining, Gold Edges $18.00; Sealskin, 
Gold Edges, $25.00. 


THE HOLY WEEK BOOK 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


In this, the whole of the prayers and ceremonies of Holy Week are 
in Msgr. Knox's translation. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 





if you would like a leaflet of suggested Lenten 
reading and our current issue of The Trumpet, 
ask Michele MacGill to send them to you: both 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 














For LENT 


The Home and Its 
Inner Spiritual Life 


By a Carthusian of Miraflores— 
Happiness in the home is usually 
taken for granted, but actually it 
must be achieved methodically. 
How to do so and how to make 
our homes as perfect as possible 
is the burden of this unusual 
book. It is a blend of religion and 
psychology striving to show the 
joy that is present in a Christian 
home where all the members of 
the family are aware of their re- 
lationship to God. $3.50 


Our Lord 


By Gerard Lake, S.J.—A basic 
life of Christ which retells in sim- 
ple, vivid language the Gospel 
story in a single continuous nar- 
rative. Its purpose is to bring 
home the reality of the Incarna- 
tion by presenting Our Lord’s life 
in the framework of ordinary hu- 
man biography. It is a swift, read- 
able work eminently suitable for 
instruction courses as well as de- 
votional reading. 


paper $1.00 





cloth $2.00 


The Missionary Spirit 
in Parish Life 


By Abbe G. Michonneau — Vi- 
brant pastoral theology, practical 
in every respect and always 
stressing the objective of the par- 
ish priest—to win souls to Christ. 
Father Michonneau emphasizes 
the various personal and spiritual 
qualities which priests should 
have so that they can not only in- 
spire and lead the faithful, but 
can also arouse them to action en- 
abling them to discover for them- 
selves the new roads that have to 
be travelled. 


The Practice of 
Mental Prayer 


By Dom Godefroid Belorgey, 
O.C.S.0.—Those who feel with- 
ered up by aridity and spiritual 
dryness will find many useful and 
practical suggestions in this book. 
It leads them gently along and 
shows how many ordinary every- 
day practices can be used in mak- 
ing mental prayer. “There are 
few other sources where one can 
find so practical and so complete 
a treatment of the problems of 
the soul.” — Father M. Eugene 
Boylan $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 














LETTERS 


GRAHAM GREENE 


Editor: I was much impressed by Lancelot 
Sheppard’s article on Graham Greene (Books 
on Trial, November). Thank God one Cath- 
olic critic understands him. I have never seen 
a writer more mis-read than Greene. Catholics 
should be very proud of him, but much to 
my surprise I’ve found that many do not un- 
derstand what he is trying to convey. Person- 
ally, I think a series of articles on the novel 
would help. 





Marie Faust 
Dallas, Texas 


A PROTEST 


Editor: A point of etiquette—that lost art— 
which was hammered into me in high school 
years was that no “well-bred” person uses for- 
eign languages or phrases in conversation ex- 
cept where such languages or phrases are un- 
derstood by one or several of the company. 
There was more to this rule including shades 
of niceties and politeness (the use of unusual 
words, etc.). It was in essence not to give 
offense nor present one’s self in a false light. 
In other words to be unassuming. 

Is it too much to ask of the editor of the 
Belloc anthology not to assume such linguistic 
polish as mastery of French to the extent of 
appreciating poetry in that language. If the 
book is intended for the “select audience” it 
should be so proposed. Otherwise is it unfair 
to ask of the linquist author (not just refer- 
ring to the editor of Belloc) to translate for- 
eign phrases parenthetically in the text—or not 
use them at all? 

Mitprep H. O’Toore 
Rochester, New York 


MIXED OPINIONS 


Editor: Mr. Herr will probably sustain a frac- 
tured skull or a special A-bomb made up spe- 
cially for him (so watch the heavy mail). But 
I liked his January-February column better 
than any he’s done yet. I wish he would 
write a book. I, for one, would read it if his 
style could be conveyed to a book. It certainly 
is refreshing to read someone who has ideas, 
but especially someone who can convey his 
ideas clearly in print. 


Sister M. ANTHONY 
Covington, Kentucky 


Editor: Refrain from spoiling a perfectly good 
publication with (Mr. Herr’s) discourteous 


WIE. 20.0 


Ernest SERINO 
Brighton, Mass. 


Editor: Just read Dan Herr’s column in the 
January-February issue and it certainly gave 
me a good chuckle. . . . Congratulatingly 
yours, 
SistER M. BorroMEo 
Merion, Pennsylvania 


Editor: In answer to Mr. Herr answering his 
mail (Books on Trial, January-February) . . . 
keep up the. good work and the sharp words. 


Mary KeEtty 
Chicago, IIl. 





BOOKS OF 





CATHOLIC INTEREST 


TRUTH, Vol. | 


by St. Thomas Aquinas 
The first English translation of 
Thomas’ De Veritate. Based on the 
forthcoming Leonine edition, this will 
be the only definitive edition in any 
language. Complete 3-volume set car- 
ries a special subscription price of 
$6.00 per volume, billed individually 
when books are ready. $7.00 


THE FLIGHT FROM GOD 
by Max Picard 
The world’s communal flight from God 
is the subject of this work of great 
power and beauty. $2.50 


WHAT GOD HAS 
JOINED TOGETHER 
by Gustave Thibon 
In his first book to be published in 
America the French peasant-philoso- 
pher discusses the sanctity and joys of 


love and marriage as related to Ju- 
daeo-Christian tradition. $2.50 


HOMO VIATOR. Introduction 
to a Metaphysic of Hope 
by Gabriel Marcel 
A collection of brilliant, thought-pro- 
voking essays by the most distin- 
guished exponent of Christian Existen- 
tialism. Subjects discussed include, 
among others, the egoist, the person, 
love, hope, immortality, the threat to 
moral values. $3.50 


ST. THOMAS AND THE 


EXISTENCE OF GOD 
Three Interpretations 
by William Bryat 
This scholarly work takes into account 
contemporary philosophical _ studies 
and technical advances in science and 
language, to provide both a_ fuller 
treatment of the topics in St. Thomas, 
and a new method of treating his 
thought as a whole. 5. 


REALITY AND 
JUDGMENT ACCORDING 
TO ST. THOMAS 
by Peter Hoenen, S.J. 
This book, based on a close study of 
pertinent texts, is an analysis of the 
psychological and epistemological as 
pects of St. Thomas’ theory of judg 
ment. 6.00 


THE PASCHAL MYSTERY 
by Louis Bouyer, Orat. 
A devout analysis of the solemn lit 
urgy of Holy Week and Easter. A 
ern spiritual classic for Lenten r 
ing. $5. 
At Your Bookstore, or Write: 








HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago4 | 
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| Santayana in home 


By RICHARD BUTLER, 0. P. 


(({] HAVE ULTIMATELY become a sort 

| of hermit, not from fear or horror 
of mankind, but by sheer preference for 
peace and obscurity. Fortune has become 
indifferent to me, except as fortune 
might allow me to despise fortune and 
live simply in some beautiful place. I 
have cut off all artificial society, reduc- 
ing it to the limits of sincere friendship 
or intellectual sympathy. . . . 1 am happy 
in solitude and confinement, and the 
furious factions into which the world is 
divided inspire hatred for none of them 
in my heart.” 

Thus in the opening chapter of the 
third volume of his memoirs, which will 
be published posthumously by Scribners, 
George Santayana describes 
the closing years of his life. 
Now in his eighty-ninth 
year, the former Harvard 
professor and popular phil- 
osopher is living in a hos- 
pital on Monte Celio, one 
of the seven hills of Rome. 
Calvary Hospital, where he 
has a permanent room at 
the end of a quiet wing, is 
located behind the fifth 
century circular church of 
St. Stephen, whence the 
street address: Via San Ste- 
fano Rotondo. Nearby on 
another street is SS. John 
and Paul, the titular church 
of Cardinal Spellman and 
central convent for the 
Congregation of Passionists. 
The hospital happens to be 
staffed by the nursing nuns 
of the Little Company of 
Mary, popularly called the 
‘Blue Sisters.” These are 
the pertinent facts regard- 
ing Santayana’s residence, 
with as much religious sig- 
nificance possible, all of it 
accidental. 


Yet when his most recent 
k (Dominations and 
Powers) appeared last year, 
€ scribes of Time maga- 
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zine (May 7, 1951) dramatically as- 
signed Santayana to a “cloistered life” in 
a “convent room” where he has “shared 
for the past ten years the placid round 
of a Roman Catholic retreat.” With 
equivalent accuracy this weekly news- 
magazine might as well report the same 
of all paying patients in St. Vincent's 
Hospital in New York or Mercy Hos- 
pital in Chicago. Orville Prescott, in a 
review of Santayana’s book in the New 
York Times, bluntly stated: “In recent 
years he has been living a monastic life 
in a convent in Rome.” Surely such 
misleading references must have con- 
founded informed readers, aware of San- 
tayana’s long-standing renunciation of 





George Santayana: A long winter in Rome 


faith and the crude naturalistic founda- 
tion of his philosophy. 


The more gullible, and more bellicose, 
Catholic seizes upon Santayana’s occa- 
sional diatribes against Protestant reli- 
gion and culture as convincing signs that 
he is actually “on our side.” These 
unwitting enthusiasts do not realize that 
the pungent philosopher is quite capable 
of defending either side of a question 
with equal force and apparent clarity. 
This was evident in his single and highly 
successful novel, The Last Puritan, in 
which Caleb Weatherbee and Lord Jim 
argue the pro and con of the Church 
with balanced persuasion and indecisive 
results. In the first volume of his mem- 
oirs (Persons and Places) Santayana 
confesses: “I heartily agreed with the 
Church about the world, yet I was ready 
to agree with the world about the 
Church. . . .” This attitude had solid 
roots that were toughened by time and 
its attendant circumstances. 


George Santayana was born in Mad- 
rid and was baptized there 
in the church of San Mar- 
cos. Though he stood for 
many years “at the church 
door,” longingly looking in, 
he never received any of 
the other sacraments. His 
parents were bitterly anti- 
clerical, his mother an out- 
spoken Deist. They were 
Catholics only nominally, 
by way of accepted social 
custom. 


During his adolescence 
in Boston, the boy San- 
tayana was subjected to the 
Unitarianism of his moth- 
er’s Yankee in-laws; but the 
Spanish youth’s sensitive 
and romantic temperament 
shrivelled before such stark 
pretensions to religion. His 
allegiance, at least aesthet- 
ically, inclined him towards 
the faith into which he was 
baptized. If he was forced 
to attend King’s Chapel on 
Sunday morning, it was 
only after he had sneaked 
off to an early Mass at the 
Jesuit church where Boston 
College was then located. 
His sister Susana, a faith- 
ful Catholic all her life, 
taught him his catechism 
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PRICK 
INCREASE 


We regret that with this issue 
of Books on Trial we must in- 
crease our subscription rates. 
Constantly rising costs have 
forced us to do this. (Readers 


may be interested to notice 


that the new increased price 


is still substantially lower 


than the price of the magazine 


previous to 1950.) 


The new subscription price is 
$3.00 per year in the United 
States, or $5.00 for two years. 
Subscriptions outside the 
United States are 50c per year 
extra. Individual copies of the 


magazine are now 40c. 











and church history. 

Throughout his youth Santayana 
struggled with Christ. But after entering 
Harvard, where he studied under James 
and Royce, the budding philosopher re- 
tired from the fray and consoled himself 
with the ancient and naive naturalism 
poetically expressed by Lucretius. Dur- 
ing these college years, he says: “I re- 
cited my Lucretius with as much gusto 
as my St. Augustine; and gradually Lu- 
cretius sank deeper and became more 
satisfying.” Always inclined to the cult 
of imagination, he was ready to relegate 
religion to the land of make believe. 


Now all was “ashes in the mouth” 
and in remembrance (in Persons and 
Places) Santayana poignantly expressed 
the pessimistic outcome of his boyhood 
struggle: 

I loved the Christian epic and all those 
doctrines and observances which bring it 
down into daily life: I thought how glori- 
ous it would have been to be a Dominican 
friar, preaching that epic eloquently, and 
solving afresh all the knottiest and sublimest 
mysteries of theology. . . . For my own 
part I was quite sure that life was not worth 
living; for if religion was false everything 
was worthless; and almost everything if re- 
ligion was true. In this youthful pessimism 
I was hardly more foolish than so many 
amateur medievalists and religious esthetes 
of my generation. I saw the same alterna- 
tive between Catholicism and complete dis- 
illusion: but I was never afraid of disillu- 
sion, and I have chosen it. (Persons and 
Places, by George Santayana. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


For the rest of his life Santayana 
sought peace in solitude through the 
elaboration of his own philosophy, dis- 
trusting the fickle fortune of transitory 
existence and meditating on what he 
called the “essences” of things. He was 
a popular teacher at Harvard for over 20 
years, but he despised his own profes- 
sion. It was characteristic of him to say 
of Oliver in The Last Puritan that he 
became a teacher “because he couldn’t 
do anything else.” Oliver speaks for his 
creator when he says: “People must 
teach themselves or remain ignorant, and 
the latter was what the majority pre- 
ferred.” 

Santayana could not feel at home at 
Harvard. He was at odds with the ad- 
ministration, especially President Eliot 
whom he called an anti-humanist. His 
fellow-professors regarded him with 
aloof suspicion as a man of mixed tem- 
perament and doctrine; an aetheist with 
Catholic sympathies, an unstable bach- 
elor too often abroad, hobnobbing with 


the rebel poet Lionel Johnson, and te 
tifying in the scandalous Earl Ruse 
trial. Santayana’s preference for liber 
education was stifled by the growing 
specialization among the faculty, which 
he described as “an anonymous op. 
course of coral insects, each secreting one 
cell, and leaving that fossil legacy to ep. 
large the earth.” 

He was a stranger in the New World 
and as often as he returned he found 
himself a stranger in the Old World x 
well. Before he quit America for good 
in 1914 he had made 38 transatlantic 
crossings. His early retirement was mak 
possible by his literary success. The firs 
of his thirty-odd volumes appeared in 
1896, a book on aesthetics called The 
Sense of Beauty which, he says, “had 
neither a large sale nor a warm recep 
tion from the critics” but it “established 
pleasant relations between me and Scrib- 
ners which have lasted for more than 
50 years.” The contents of this first effort 
was the substance of what he has called 
a “sham course” on the subject which 
he gave at Harvard. “I didn’t have,” he 
admits, “and haven’t now a clear notion 
of what aesthetics may be.” 


Santayana, however, possessed a fine 
fluent style that insured success. His 
books, even on abstruse philosophical 
problems, caught on both in Ameria 
and England. His readers may not know 
just what he is saying, nor even care, 
but they can’t help admiring the way 
he says it. Perhaps no other American 
philosopher has expressed himself with 
a more appealing literary style. Hi 
purely philosophical works lack profun¢ 
ity, as well as coherence and consistency. 
His most meritorious efforts have been 
made in other, simpler literary forms 
The Last Puritan, a reflective novel tha 
was a best-seller during the late thirties 
Soliloquies in England, a collection ¢ 
essays written at Oxford and Iffley dut 
ing the years of World War I; the Pl 
tonically-approached Dialogues in Lit 
bo, and his poetry. 

With steady and increasing royaltié 
assured, Santayana was abled to discal 
his despised profession and roam Eur 
freely for the rest of his life. He favored 
England, both London and Oxford; ant 
occasionally he returned to Spain tot 
his father in Avila. But later years found 
him alternating regularly between Patt 
and Rome. A friend of this period ® 

(Continued on page 260) 
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The LONG LONELINESS 


A fascinating story, an inspiring story 
and on occasion a most disturbing story 


Tue Lonc Lonetiness, by Dorothy 
Day. Harper. 288 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Clem Lane 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Dorothy Day 
= a fascinating story, an inspiring 
sory. And, on occasion, a most disturb- 
ing story. The book would have to be 
like that because Dorothy Day herself 
is like that. 


The story is here of her encounter 
with that strange genius, Peter Maurin, 
day laborer, apostle, philosopher. That 
encounter brought into being the Cath- 
olic Worker Movement with its news- 
paper, its houses of hospitality, its use of 
so-called Communist tactics, its pacifism, 
its befriending of those who have no 
friends. 


This is not primarily the tale of how 
Dorothy Day became a Catholic. She 
has told that in more detail in From 
Union Square to Rome. But no one can 
read this book without being impelled 





Bernice Abbott 
Dorothy Day: Disturbing 
Marcu, 1952 


to dwell on the mystery of God’s grace. 


Dorothy Day had been exposed brief- 
ly, carelessly to the Episcopal Church. 
She was educated in a Chicago public 
high school and at the University of Illi- 
nois. Then, still almost a child, she be- 
came a reporter on the New York Call, 
a Socialist daily. Her associates were the 
leaders of the I.W.W., the Socialist and 
the Communist movements. Her play- 
mates were the writers and artists of the 
bohemian days of 30-odd years ago. 

Rather stufhly, but truly too, one 
might observe that this kind of life does 
not ordinarily bring a person to Cath- 
olicism. Yet seeing Miss Day’s life all of 
a piece, God seems to have marked her 
for His own from the beginning. In the 
unlikeliest of situations, in the grimiest 
of her days—and the lady is at times ex- 


‘tremely frank—there was insistently the 


person, the place or the thing that moved 
her Christ-ward. There might be the 
protest that we are all marked for God, 
that constantly He showers His grace 
upon us. True. But there is an added 
something here, a throwing wide of the 
very floodgates of grace. 


There was in this woman a hunger 
for God. There was and is a passionate 
love for her neighbor, a love that moved 
her to work for the poor, the friendless, 
a love that rightly or wrongly brought 
her to espouse causes that have disturbed 
some of her fellow Catholics. 


Miss Day’s life has not been a placid 
one. Often it was bleak and for the most 
part, one gathers, unhappy. So one can 
smile understandingly at Miss Day’s al- 
most smug insistence that she did not 
enter the Church until eventually she 
had drunk deeply. of temporal happiness. 
After some unhappy love affairs, about 
which she is almost primly reticent, she 
joined in a common law marirage which 
brought her much happiness and a baby. 
She insisted the child be baptized a 
Catholic. Her mate (she doesn’t do too 
good a job of making him come alive) 
would have none of it. She ended the 









Illustration by Fritz Eichenberg 
for “The Long Loneliness” 
marriage and followed her daughter into 


the Church. 


Not long after, Peter Maurin sought 
her out at the suggestion of George 
Shuster, then an editor of The Common- 
weal. The Catholic Worker Movement 
came into being and here is its story in 
intriguing detail. 

Miss Day is an extremist. No com- 
fortable place in the high middle of the 
road for her. There is a provocative 
chapter on her experience with retreats 
and her finding of “the retreat.” On this 
particular set of exercises, she says, the 
hierarchy eventually frowned. 

The book is disturbing in the sense 
that it stirs the conscience. Miss Day has 
done so much for the love of God, and 
most of us have done so little. 


One wonders about the influence of 
Miss Day on the Church in this coun- 
try. That influence has not been wide, 
relatively. But undeniably it has been 
deep. Her disciples are changed men. 
And there may be a Paul among them. 





Clem Lane is city editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





FE ICTION is one of the prime needs 
of human nature,” says Graham 
Greene. For over two centuries now fic- 
tion has had a subtle and varied vehicle 
in the novel. The impulse to decry this 
youngest of the great art forms is fairly 
widespread today, and in one way or an- 
other it seems always to have existed. To 
Jane Austen the comment “Only a nov- 
el!” was infuriating. “Only,” she retorts 
in Northanger Abbey, “some work in 
which the greatest powers of the mind 
are displayed, in which the most thor- 
ough knowledge of human nature, the 
happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humor, are 
conveyed to the world in the best chosen 
language.” 

Extravagant as Jane Austen’s claim 
for the novel may seem to some, even 
greater values have been attributed to it. 
At its best, apart from and above sheer 
narrative entertainment, the novel, in its 
great tradition, supplies, as a contem- 
porary English critic puts it, “a vital ca- 
pacity for experience, a kind of reverent 
openness before life, and a marked mo- 
ral intensity.” In that great tradition one 
might, with F. I. Leavis, place the in- 
comparable Jane Austen, Henry James 
and Joseph Conrad, of the English writ- 
ers; and Turgenev and Tolstoy, from the 
Russians. In the lesser tradition, yet still 
a mighty one, of narrative, anecdote and 
character exploration belong Goldsmith, 
Johnson and Sir Walter Scott, from 
what Henry James called l’enfance de 
l'art; and Mrs. Gaskell and Thomas 
Hardy. 

The authors mentioned above are 
freshly available to readers through cur- 
rent reprints and new editions. Jane 
Austen’s work, the fountainhead of the 
novel as an art form (in spite of Mark 
Twain, who said a good library could be 
started by leaving Jane Austen out!) is 
offered by three publishers. Random 
House has published The Complete 
Novels of Jane Austen ($6.59, boxed) 
in two large, handsome volumes, with 
an introduction by Amy Loveman and 
illustrations, both full pages in color and 
head- and tail-pieces in black and white, 
by Warren Chappell. All six of Jane 
Austen’s novels are in The Novel Li- 
brary published by Pantheon Books 
($1.25 individually or $7.50 the set, 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


boxed); each contains a brief, brilliant 
introduction by Alan Hodge. Available 
from Macmillan ClIllustrated Pocket 
Classics edition, $1.25 each) are the 
three leading Austen titles: Pride and 
Prejudice, Emma, and Mansfield Park; 
these volumes include the ample and de- 
lightful introductions of the Victorian 
critic Austin Dobson. 


Jane Austen avoided what she called 
“odious subjects” to write of “tolerable 
comfort”; within the limitations she set 
for herself she achieved warmly human 
and witty characterization and a bal- 
anced sense of life. In a similar vein is 
Elizabeth Gaskell’s Cranford (Pantheon, 
$1.25), a minor but lasting triumph in 
its sketch of genteel village “Amazons.” 
Scott’s Waverly (Macmillan, $1.75), 
available in a large-type edition, is a still 
rousing and colorful study of the clan 
society and Celtic family life. The new 
Everyman’s Library edition of Hardy’s 
Far From the Madding Crowd (Dut- 
ton, $1.45) is especially memorable for 
Mary Ellen Chase’s introductory study 
of this novel, as “a poetic invention.” 
Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson were not 
novelists primarily, yet each wrote a 
novel which has become a classic. Gold- 
smith’s The Vicar of Wakefield and 
Johnson’s Rasselas have been reprinted 
in the Reynard Library edition (Har- 
vard University Press, each $4.25) of 
these two writers. The Reynard Gold- 
smith also contains the author's two 
plays, his complete poetry, and a gener- 
ous selection of his essays. The Reynard 
Johnson is a rich treasury of literary 
criticism, biography and travel writing. 


Of Turgenev, Henry James once 
wrote that no alien novelist appealed 
more naturally to English readers. The 
great Russian’s reputation has been wide 
and steady in the English-speaking 
world, particularly in this country. The 
reprinting of his novels in the Constance 
Garnett translation is a literary event of 





Riley Hughes is a lecturer, critic and 
member of the faculty of Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. His col- 
umn, “The Perennial Bookshelf,” ap- 
pears in every other issue of Books on 


Trial. 
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major importance. Macmillan now issue 
six volumes ($1.75 each) in what yl 
be a continuing project until all fifteey 
are published. Among the novels aygil 
able now in this edition are Fathers and 
Children, a study of two generations and 
their political beliefs, usually considered 
the author’s greatest work; A House of 
Gentlefolk, a tender story of love and 
sacrifice; and On the Eve, Henry James 
favorite, and a masterpiece of politica 
and romantic idealism. The Novel |j. 
brary (Pantheon, $1.25 each) offers two 
long tales, First Love and Rudin, in one 
volume, and a new translation of the 
author’s masterpiece under the title Fy. 
thers and Sons. 


Ir HIs introduction to First Love and 
Rudin, Lord David Cecil, after com. 
paring Jane Austen and Turgeney, te 
marks upon the civilized delight to be 
found in the Russian’s work. “Why,” he 
writes, “it has been asked, should one 
waste hours of one’s valuable time in 
reading. about people who, in actual life, 
one would take pains to avoid? No one 
ever asks this question after reading a 
story by Turgenev.” It should be added, 
too, that Turgenev is one of the mos 
thoroughly Christian of the great novel- 
ists, not only in his reverence for purity, 
but in his whole intensely spiritual view 
of life. His art is of the highest, and his 
characterizations and arrangements of 
scenes and episodes subtle and “modem’ 
in the best sense. 


Tolstoy’s work belongs to the old nar 
rative tradition; his shorter pieces have 
the uncomplicated simplicity of folklore, 
and his novels a Homeric directness and 
amplitude. Pantheon Books offers a new 
edition of his retelling of Russian stories 
and legends in What Men Live By 
($2.50), with an introduction by Dor 
othy Canfield Fisher. Tolstoy, Ms. 
Fisher writes, “reminds us peaceably- 
not belligerently—of peace” in thes 
“stories of love and its sunny, boundles 
power.” Also from Pantheon are two 
Tolstoy titles in The Novel Library, The 
Cossacks and Resurrection ($1.25 each): 
The former, an early work, describes the 
adventures of a young Russian offict 
stationed in a remote outpost in the Cat 
casus; the latter, written when the autho 
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Letters and Statements 

Of Hierarchy of U.S.A. 

Our BisHors Speak, with a foreward, 
notes and index by Raphael M. Hu- 
ber, O.F.M. Conv. Bruce. 402 pp. 
$6.00. 

Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 
There is no dogma of the faith which 
teaches that the bishops of the Church 
ae endowed with the gift of prophecy 
in the exercise of their pastoral offices, 
but it is the common teaching of Cath- 
dlic theologians that the bishops, acting 
in their official capacities as teachers and 
shepherds of the flock of Christ, do have 
the protection and assistance of the Holy 
Ghost. The documents in this book, 
which is a collection of the pastoral let- 
ters and statements of the hierarchy of 
the United States,. demonstrate quite 
forcefully that the bishops enjoy a spe- 
cial assistance from the Holy Ghost; and 
there are some passages in the book that, 
viewed in the light of the present day, 
incline one almost to the belief that they 
are endowed with the gift of prophecy 
as well. It is possible, I suppose, that a 
group of men could be so right, so often, 
about so many things, guided only by 
the light of human wisdom and experi- 
ence, but to me, for one, it seems hardly 
probable. 


Reading this book makes one proud 
to be a Catholic. The tone and dignity 
of these statements remind one of the 
grandeur of the psalter. Compared to 
most of the fumbling, muddled policies 
of the world’s statesmen, the utterances 
of the bishops, even when they are deal- 
ing with world affairs, have the clarity 
and certitude of truth. 


If you want to read a document show- 
ing how things might have been, read 
Essentials of a Good Peace,” dated No- 
vember 11, 1943, in which the bishops 
warn that “Many serious men have mis- 
givings that there may be tragic compro- 
mises and a fateful repudiation of sound 
principles. These men are not pessimists 
ot obstructionists, but they know the 
forees that play in the world about us. 

e declarations of the Moscow Confer- 
ence do, indeed, open the way to neces- 
Sty international co-operation for peace 
as well as war. In this they represent a 
definite step in the right direction. They 


Marcu, 1952 


do not, however, dispel the fear that 
compromises on the ideals of the Atlan- 
tic Charter are in prospect.” 

Or read the warning issued to the 
United Nations group before that body 
was even formed, in “World Peace,” 
dated April 15, 1945: “. . . it seems in- 
equitable and dangerous to give any na- 
tion in perpetuity a virtual veto on par- 
ity of treatment for all. It is a manifest 
denial of a prime attribute of a juridical 
institution to extend the veto to the ex- 
ecution of decisions of the World Court 
to which, by explicit provisions, a jus- 
tifiable disputes should be referred.” 

Or read the statement on “Victory and 
Peace,” issued November 14, 1942. Or 
“The Present Crisis,” issued April 25, 
1933. These are but a few of the gems 
of wisdom in a collection whose spar- 
kling brightness is the Wisdom of the 
Holy Spirit, and whose beauty is the 
Charity of Christ that surpasses all un- 
derstanding. 

Father Huber, who was put to the 
task of collecting and editing the pro- 
nouncements by the late Archbishop 
McNicholas, O.P., has done a workman- 
like job; and the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany is to be commended for a fine pro- 
duction. 


Christian Culture and 
Human Personality 
Tue MEaninc oF CiviizaTion, by Boh- 
dan Chudoba. Kenedy. 314 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 
This is the kind of book that delights 
the reader but discourages a reviewer. 
Though encompassed within 314 pages, 
its scope is so vast that one despairs of 
doing it justice in a brief review. Nor 
is it a mere matter of limitation of space. 
The reading is a chastening experience 
which, while leaving one in admiration 
of the vast factual knowledge and syn- 
thesizing power of the author, at the 
same time convinces one of one’s own 
deficiencies and incompetence to do jus- 
tice to the book. This review, therefore, 
will limit itself to indicating some of the 
features which should commend the 
work to historians and every serious 
reader. 
Bohdan Chudoba, an exiled Czech, is 
another illustration of how America has 





Bohdan Chudoba: A guide out of 
the labyrinth 


profited by Europe’s misfortunes. A grad- 
uate of Masaryk University and some- 
times lecturer at King’s College, Lon- 
don, Dr. Chudoba has worked in the 
archives of Prague, Paris, Vienna, Spain 
and other depositories, his specialty be- 
ing the history of thought and culture 
of Western Europe. His varied career of 
teaching, writing, working with the un- 
derground resistance, serving sentences 
in Nazi jails, and acting as delegate to 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1946, 
seemed about to culminate in deporta- 
tion to Siberia when he escaped on skis 
from Czechoslovakia to Paris and later 
made his way to the United States. The 
Meaning of Civilization is the fruit of 
years of patient, meditative investigation 
balanced by experience in a chaotic 
world situation—an experience which 
confirmed his belief in the accuracy of 
his interpretation of history. 


That interpretation Dr. Chudoba de- 
velops in a two-fold thesis: that “the 
spirit of man is manifested through crea- 
tive activity from the very beginning of 
history,” and that it is only “within the 
Christian culture that the human per- 
sonality is vouchsafed the freedom and 
values necessary for the unfolding of this 
creative activity to its most glorious pos- 
sibilities.” 

In part one, the author passes in_ re- 
view the various philosophies of history, 
testing them in the light of metaphysical 
and religious truths. He stresses the idea 
of history as drama, with the Incarna- 
tion as its central point. In his survey 
of ancient civilization in part two, he is 
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BOOKS FOR 


LENTEN 
READING 


THE SCHOOL OF REPENTANCE, 
by Rev. John A. Kane. In this pene- 
trating and practical book, under- 
standing of human weakness unites 
with theological exactness in pre- 
senting the supernatural helps with- 
in the reach of the repentant soul. 

152 pp., $1.25 








CHRIST: VICTIM AND VICTOR, 
translated by Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.F.M.Cap., from the German of 
Athanasius Bierbaum. Brief med- 
itations in small format. “Invalu- 
able to mental prayer.”——-The Sign. 

222 pp., $1.75 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” by Sil- 
vano Matulich, O.F.M. An abun- 
dance of material for meditation in 
formal retreats or during private 
devotions. 112 pp., $1.00 


WHY AM I TEMPTED? by Fran- 
cis J. Remler, C.M. For religious 
and layfolk; a careful and sym- 
pathetic examination of the whole 
problem of temptation, on the psy- 
chological as well as the moral and 
providential side. 

118 pp., $1.25 paper, $1.00 
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The NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1952 


During Lent, and for year-round 
use, read and refer to this unique 
Almanac. Over 800 pages of 
Catholic and general informa- 
tion, authoritative, readable, an- 
nually revised and indexed. 
$2.50, clothbound; $2.00, paper- 
bound. 
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concerned only with those values which 
have been inherited by the Western 
World. Part three, devoted to “aspects 
of Christian culture,” considers these 
manifestations not only in their own set- 
ting of time and place, but especially in 
their significance for our own day. 
Throughout the entire book the author 
moves with assurance from history, as 
such, to science, sociology, art, law and 
philosophy, interpreting their various as- 
pects and movements and integrating 
them all into a clear, succinct and often 
brilliant presentation of the Christian 
philosophy of history—a philosophy dat- 
ing, it is true, from the early ages of 
Christianity, but synthesized anew in a 
fresh and challenging interpretation in 
a world at war with itself. 

No teacher of history can afford to 
miss this book. To the reader bemused 
with the ideologies of the mid-twentieth 
century, Dr. Chudoba offers at once a 
penetrating analysis of their conflicting 
currents and a guide out of the laby- 
rinth. 


Onward and Upward 

With Bertrand Russell 

New Hopes For A CHANGING Wor_Lp, 
by Bertrand Russell. Simon and 

Schuster. 213 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 
With the publication of his new book 
Bertrand Russell joins the ranks of mod- 
ern authors who have answers to modern 
problems. The chief difference between 
Russell’s book and most other books of 
its kind is that it professes to have all 
the answers to all the problems which 
face mankind today—including the most 
important: how to be happy while liv- 
ing on earth. 

Much of what Russell says sounds 
rather good and reasonable—even though 
it is a bit mellowed and traditional in 
tone to be coming from one of the twen- 
tieth century's best known radicals. The 
reader may suspect, however, that all 
men would have to think and feel ex- 
actly like Bertrand Russell if his Utopia 
is to succeed at all. 

Man’s problems, says Russell, are the 
result of three distinct types of conflict 
which human beings have faced since 
coming down out of the trees—the con- 
flict between man and nature, man and 
his fellow man, and man and himself. 
In order for man to be happy, all three 
types of conflict must be fully resolved. 





First, we must conquer nature—prip. 
cipally by means of science. We mug 
learn to get the most out of natural re. 
sources so that our bodies may find read. 
ily available all their material needs. Up. 
fortunately, in this respect, the rapid ip- 
crease in world population presents , 
serious physical difficulty for the nea. 
future. But all sensible men will soon 
realize that birth control is a sane and 
simple solution to this difficulty. 


Second, we must learn to live amic. 
bly with our fellow men. This goal cap 
be accomplished under conditions of 
present cultural development only by 
World Government which will abolish 
nationalism, eradicate prejudice and per 
mit us to see others as fine folks like 
ourselves. 


Third, after the first two kinds of 
conflict have been erased, we can begin 
to look to our individual selves for the 
key to personal and collective happiness. 
We can find this key by abandoning out- 
dated religious, economic and social su- 
perstitions which have heretofore been 
responsible for human fear, by adopting 
an attitude of fortitude and by opening 
our minds and hearts to the way of light 
and freedom thereby revealed. 


Russell has a pleasant, readable style; 
and he makes some witty, entertaining 
comments about religion, the Church, 
America and General MacArthur. The 
disturbing thing about the whole bus: 
ness is that it’s all supposed to be very, 
very serious. 


Study of Divorce 

For Berrer or Worse, by Morris L. 
Ernst and David Loth. Harper. 245 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by R. T. McKee, C.Ss.R. 


Here is proof that getting a divorce does 
not solve the problems of men and wor 
en who are unhappy in their marriage 
Divorce not only brings them added dif 
ficulties, but poses greater difficulties for 
children and for society also. An e& 
perienced lawyer and publicist asked 
hundreds of divorced persons to write, 
with the aid of a questionnaire, the story 
of their divorce as they saw it now ia 
retrospect. It is a story of sadness and 
dissillusionment. The authors think that 
this exposition will help married peopl 
avoid the mistake of divorce, and show 
them how to save their marriage. 
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The second purpose of the book is to 
demonstrate that the present legal di- 
yorce proceedings are not socially ade- 
quate, anc do not make an attempt to 
afeguard the marriage, the children or 
gciety. They advise a waiting period 
after fling or divorce, with an emphasis 
on compulsory counseling and a realistic 
analysis of the marriage with the couple 
and an offer of remedies. 

This system would keep many mar- 
rages intact, but it is not the perfect 
stem. It neglects the consideration that 
God, who made human nature and so- 
ciety, said: “No divorce with remar- 
riage!” Counseling will help marriages, 
but as long as the door of divorce with 
remarriage remains open, no man-made 
ystem will prevent the great evils of 
divorce. 


Questions and Answers 
About Geopolitics 
Reatiries oF WorLp Power, by John E. 

Kieffer, David McKay. 336 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 
‘What is this thing called geopolitics? 
Where does it come from and how does 
it work? . . . All these questions and 
more must be answered if we are to un- 
derstand the evil force that threatens our 
survival as a free people. All these ques- 
tions must be answered if we are to find 
the answer to the $64 question—how can 
we best defeat it and insure our future 
freedom?” In this new book John Kief- 
fer undertakes to offer the answers to 
his questions along with his opinion of 
the American strategic position in the 
modern world. 

Whether or not the reader will agree 
with all of the author’s conclusions does 
not lessen the value of this book. For 
Kieffer, now on active duty with the Air 
Corps but formerly engaged in teaching 
and research of international affairs at 
Georgetown and John Hopkins univer- 
sities, has carefully scrutinized a long 
list of volumes (enumerated in the bib- 
liography ) concerned with political geog- 
taphy so as to present the grateful reader 
with a “down-to-earth,” understandable 
discussion of geopolitics and the alarm- 
ing importance that this science assumes 
in determining the material status of the 
earth. To assume that “ignorance is bliss” 
in connection with international affairs 
is to court complete disaster. 

Perhaps it is because of this sad situa- 
tion that a majority of the chapters are 
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devoted to illustrating with specific’ ex- 
amples the areas that are influenced by 
geopolitical doctrines. The strategic im- 
portance of Europe is shown by the fact 
that two-thirds of these chapters concern 
the various sectors of that continent on 
both sides of the “Iron Curtain”—Ger- 
many, Soviet Russia, Spain, Italy and 
others. 

Kieffer’s lucid arguments for the in- 
clusion of Spain in any defense program 
for non-Communist Europe should be 
read by all fair-minded critics of such an 
idea. His conclusions, summed up in the 
final chapter, “The Common Problem 
and the Future” are certain to make the 
reader-citizen engage in some serious 
thinking. It may cause him to engage in 
more serious praying. What higher 
praises could be given any book? 
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Illustration from 
“The Shelbourne Hotel” 


In Dublin’s Fair City 
Tue SHELBOURNE Hore, by Elizabeth 
Bowen. Knopf. 240 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 
William Makepeace Thackeray is first 
among the Shelbourne Hotel’s long list 
of distinguished guests through whose 
writings or observations Miss Bowen re- 
lates the 125-year history of this one of 
the world’s most famous hostelries. Ar- 
riving in Dublin early one July morning 
back in 1842, the novelist described the 
Shelbourne as follows: “. . . the car stops 
before an extremely big red house, in 
that extremely large square, ‘Stephen’s 
Green... . . The hotel is a respectable 
old ediface much frequented’ by families 
from the country and where the solitary 


traveler may likewise find society. . . . 
It is majestically conducted by clerks 
and other officers.” George Moore was 
possibly the first of Ireland’s native 
writers who used the hospitality of the 
hotel “to produce’ plays, books and 
poems” and Miss Bowen points out that 
the Shelbourne’ recurs again and again 
in his memoir trilogy Hail and Farewell. 
Also much of Moore’s better known 
novel A Drama in Muslin is laid in the 
celebrated halls and rooms. 

This absorbing tale, however, is much 
more than the chronicle of a hotel—it is 
Ireland, “her scenery and her sorrows in 
the past 125 years.” Here we re-read the 
struggle “first for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, then for Repeal of the Union, then 
for land-rights, then for Home Rule,” 
for, as Miss Bowen explains, “to attempt 
to write about a hotel in Dublin during 
this period and ignore all that, would 
amount to rendering Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark.” The great 
drama is unfolded to us anew through 
the eyes of “prelates, peers, politicians, 
sportsmen, soldiers, tourists, journalists, 
financiers, athletes, aesthetes, diplomats, 
debutantes, dramatists who flow and 
have flowed” through the doors of the 
Shelbourne in this past century and a 
quarter. To watch the emergence of the 
theater in Ireland from “the velvety 
crimson foyer and guilded boxes of the 
Royal to the Abbey (once the city 
Morgue)” where the works of- Synge, 
Yeats and Lady Gregory were first pro- 
duced is but one of the fascinating parts 
of a book which can be recommended 
not only to people of Irish ancestry but’ 
to all lovers of fine literature. 


Acheson’s Objectives 

Tue Patrern, oF. RESPONSIBILITY, by 
McGeorge Bundy. Houghton Mifflin. 
309 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


In skillful fashion Mr. Bundy has woven 
together the story of Mr. Acheson’s ob- 
jectives and philosophy in foreign rela- 
tions. The objectives in the Secretary of 
State’s words are “to demonstrate that 
our faith in freedom is a burning and a 
fighting faith; . . . weaving a commu- 
nity sense among the nations who have 
joined their strength . . . dedicated to 
peace and progress.” The philosophy 
holds that “the fundamental moral value 
on which our society rests is the brother- 
hood of man .. . to the extent that our 
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actions abroad, and our relations among 
ourselves at home, are expressive of this 
humanist principle, we shall create a 
good that will live after us.” 


The position of the Secretary of State 
is made clear by referring to actual in- 
stances of foreign policy. His position on 
the nature and objective of diplomacy is 
easily followed in the chapters dealing 
with Germany, Spain and Southeastern 
Europe. It is clearly established that our 
foreign policy is geared to the reality of 
the existing world. We deal with and 
confer with nations not because we 
agree with their actions but because we 
hope to obtain our objectives and phi- 
losophy. 


The Hiss episode is discussed and, in 
justice to Mr. Acheson, his famous com- 
ment, “I do not intend to turn my back 
on Alger Hiss,” when placed in context 
does not condone in the slightest the 
offense for which Hiss was convicted. 


This book may not settle any argu- 
ments with respect to the pattern but 
there should no longer be any serious 
debate as to the responsibility. Most of 
us will agree with Dean Acheson when 
he says, “We must act with the con- 
sciousness that our responsibility is to 
interests which are broader than our 
own immediate American interests. 
Great empires have risen in this world 
and have collapsed because they took too 
narrow a view. There is no divine com- 
mand which spares the United States 
from the seeds of destruction which have 
operated in other great states.” 


Analysis of “Souls” 
Of Western Nations 


Nations Have Souts, by Andre Sieg- 
fried. Putnam. 213 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


One expects from Andre Siegfried keen 
understanding of people, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, social conditions and 
religious truths along with a facile ex- 
pression which makes his books hard to 
put down until they have been read 
through. One expects also brilliant new 
insights to delight the intellect and, be- 
cause his range is always so all-encom- 
passing, many self-confident statements 
with which one may thoroughly dis- 
agree, such as that “there are no classes 
in the United States.” Siegfried’s latest 
book is no disappointment. 





The first chapter analyses somewhat 
sketchily the state of the world today 
with its vast changes in political organ. 
ization and its tremendous technological 
development. Then follow, in tum 
chapters on “Latin Realism,” “French 
Ingenuity,” “English Tenacity,” “er. 
man Discipline,” “Russian Mysticism,” 
and “American Dynamism.” With the 
possible exception of Russia, Siegrfried 
has first-hand knowledge of each of the 
nations he describes, and the contiguous 
peoples; he is well acquainted with 
many of their nationals, their geography, 
their history and their literature. It is his 
thesis that the people of each nation dif. 
fer from others because they have a uni- 
fied spirit or “soul” developed through 
their differing geographical environ- 
ment, racial and national composition, 
and past history. He provides us with 
interesting, though sometimes impres 
sionistic, analyses of the Latin peoples, 
the French (who are Latins only near 
the Mediterranean coast, he says), the 
English, Germans Che differentiates two 
distinct types of Germans), Russians 
and people of the United States. All 
these are linked in the final chapter: 
“Definition and Destiny of Westem 
Civilization.” 

Siegfried has a clear realization of the 
place of Greek, Jewish, and Christian 
thought in the development of the uni 
fying elements of western civilization: 
monotheism, individualism, and_tech- 
nological interests. Our philosophy and 
our industrial efficiency have given us 
our peculiar western manner of social 
organization and thought, he thinks, and 
much of our efficiency is due to Greek 
reasoning as developed by Bacon, Des 
cartes, Claude Bernard and others. Keer- 
ly aware that the Asiatics, the Africans 
and also the Russians (who became 
westernized so late in the development 
of the history of the west) differ from 
the varied, yet unified, western world, 
Siegried leaves for our consideration and 
action his ideas on the present-day cor 
dition of national souls, who are so big 
with the future destiny of the whole hv 
man race. 


There is much matter for serious 
thought and discussion in this 
which differs so widely in thought and 
expression from our own national way of 
viewing the world’s problems. The trams 
lation is excellent, although it must have 
been a difficult task indeed. 
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Layman’s Introduction 

To Facts of Psychiatry 

Basic Psycuratry, by Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker. Random House. 473 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


The “Basic Books” are written to sup- 
ply the layman in the various fields of 
knowledge with an adequate informa- 
ion on the nature and the principles of 
these disciplines. No better choice could 
hve been made than entrusting the 
book on psychiatry to Doctor Strecker 
whose experience, as practical psychi- 
atrist, teacher and consultant of the 
amed forces and the Public Health 
Service, is as great as is his ability to 
present things in a readable manner and 
with balanced criticism. 

This book should be read not only by 
the many who are interested in psychi- 
atry out of curiosity but especially by 
those whose work or private life bring 
them in touch with more or less abnor- 
mal personalities. First of all, they will 
learn that psychiatry is a science in its 
own right, the practice of which requires 
much training and experience, and that 
itis primarily a part of medicine. If this 
book did no more than convince people 
that they do not know anything of the 
subject matter and that they had best 
abide with the judgment and advice of 
acompetent psychiatrist, it would render 
an eminent service. But it does much 
more, 

It is not only the work of a great psy- 
chiatrist, relying on the experience of 
many years, it is also the expression of 
a profound humanity. Things are said 
on these pages which go beyond psy- 
chiatry and which deserve serious con- 
sideration on the part of all concerned 
with the welfare, mental soundness and 
morality of mankind. There is wisdom 
inthe comments on marriage and on the 
upbringing of children. There is a deep 
understanding of human frailty without 
the author condoning any of the unde- 
sirable features of man’s conduct. 

Dr. Strecker’s position is one of the 
‘middle road.” He is, of course, as aware 
of the role played by mental factors as 
any other psychiatrist, but he is also too 
much of a physician to ignore the in- 
uence of bodily elements. Psychoso- 
matics, he points out, is not news to the 
Psychiatrists; they realized always that 
there is a correlation of the two aspects 


of the human being. 
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His understanding of things human 
makes Dr. Strecker insist that spiritual 
values and all things pertaining to the 
higher levels of culture be given the 
place they deserve in the order of man’s 
life. He does not presume to lay down 
any rules in regard to matters not strictly 
of his competence. But he is able to 
point out the serious defects of our mod- 
ern Civilization and our family life, the 
immaturity of so many people, all things 
which ought to be of the greatest con- 
cern to every responsible person. 


This book should be widely read. It 
will dispell the silly prejudices many still 
harbor against psychiatry. It will also 
make clear that many more workers in 
this field, and this means physicians 
trained as psychiatrists, are needed. One 
is very grateful to the author for his hav- 
ing, in the midst of his absorbing work, 
found time to write this book. 


Sex Information 

Towarp Manuoop, by Herman N. 
Bundesen, M.D. Lippincott. 175 pp. 
$2.95. 
Reviewed by Rev. E. C. Herr 


This manual by the present Health 
Commissioner of Chicago is written on 
“the assumption that teen-age boys are 
truly young adults, who are capable and 
deserving of receiving straight forward 
information about a matter that is of 
such pressing importance to them.” 
However much the author wishes to 
treat them as such, his book is beyond 
the comprehension of the average high 
school boy. Moreover, a doctor of his ex- 
perience should know that mere natural 
information is of little value in dealing 
with the sex problem. Not that there is 
anything wrong in his presentation of 
the so-called facts of life—as far as he 
goes. He just doesn’t go far enough. He 
doesn’t go into the divine purpose of sex. 
He doesn’t go into the divine helps 
which God has given to control sex. 
Without these, the sex problem cannot 
be answered or solved. 


Father Lord’s pamphlet “Sex and 
Teen-agers” meets the problem much 
better for the average adolescent. Father 
Kelly's pamphlet “Modern Youth and 
Chastity” is better for the mature teen- 
ager. The chapter entitled “Ring” in the 
second volume of the new “Living with 
Christ” series of religion textbooks for 
boys, written by the Brothers of the Sa- 


cred Heart, is the best presentation we 
have seen of the subject in any Catholic 
high school text. But the classic still re- 
mains The Difficult Commandment, by 
Father Martindale, first published in 
1925—nothing has since been printed to 
even equal it. 


New Drugs and Methods 

Of Modern Medicine 

Mepicat Mrrestones, by H. J. Mar- 
riott. Williams & Wilkins. 293 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


Dr. Marriott is a teacher and a practic- 
ing doctor. He has worked at two. fa- 
mous hospitals, and his narrative reflects 
his experience. After a brief recommen- 
dation of scientific methods of approach, 
he gives almost a third of his story to 
the antibiotics, as one who has worked 
under Sir Alexander Fleming well may 
do. He discusses penicillin, aureomycin 
and other lesser known mold extracts— 
their use and abuse, their advantages 
and dangers. 


In the remaining chapters, surgical as 
well as medical procedures are consid- 
ered. Cancer, the Rh factor, arthritis and 
sea sickness are a few of the diseases 
whose modern treatment is analyzed. 
One of the best sections deals with the 
“blue baby” operation and other tech- 
niques for the correction of congenital 
heart defects. Under the guidance of a 
surgeon-teacher one studies, with dia- 
gram and precise description, the normal 
and defective circulations, and follows 
the surgery step by step. 

The final chapter is a little disappoint- 
ing. Dr. Marriott abandons medicine 
and enters agriculture as a man with a 
message. He unwittingly reveals a weak- 
ness of modern education, for with his 
doctor’s gown he puts aside something 
of the fine virtue of examining both 
sides of the question which earlier in 
the book he praised—and practiced—so 
admirably. 


This is not an easy book, nor is it 
sensational. It presents the scientist-doc- 
tor as a medical man offering experimen- 
tal procedures that have helped many, 
but not as a medicine man promising 
sure cures. It offers the reader a chance 
to become a more intelligent patient, 
and better still, quickens his faith in an 
honest and learned doctor. The doctor’s 


book is just what the doctor ordered. 
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Literary France has been buzzing over 
the “battle of epithets and epigrams” be- 
tween two of their most famous writers, 
novelist Francois Mauriac and poet (also 
part-time painter, dramatist and theat- 
rical designer) Jean Cocteau. Mauriac 
stalked out of the first night of Cocteau’s 
latest play, “Bacchus,” without applaud- 
ing. A few days later, on the front page 
of a Paris morning paper was his letter 
to Cocteau saying he “was not angry but 
sad” at the “sacrilege inherent in Coc- 
teau’s presentation of a buffoon bishop 
and a cynical political cardinal.” De- 
nouncing the existentialist philosophy of 
the play, he wrote, ““Bucchus’ shows us 
Jean Cocteau in the light of Sartre, the 
same Cocteau that we knew in 1910, 
bathed in the last fires of Rostand. . . .” 

In an evening paper, Cocteau an- 
swered with a nineteen paragraph bill 
against Mauriac, each point beginning, 
“I accuse you. . . .” Cocteau insisted his 
play was “to the glory of the Church” 
and said, “At our age (they are both past 
sixty) one can no longer be beautiful, 
but one can have a beautiful soul. I ac- 
cuse you of having failed to care for 
your soul. .. . You may insult me again. 
I will answer no more.” 

o 


We didn’t have enough room for the 
unprecedented crowd of over 600 peo- 
ple that thronged the Thomas More 
Book Shop to hear a debate between 
William F. Buckley, Jr., author of God 
and Man at Yale, and Edward Marci- 
niak, editor of Work, organ of the Cath- 
olic Labor Alliance. 

As in his book, Mr. Buckley advocated 
“individualism” or laissez-faire economics 
saying the only alternative was “collec- 
tivism,” or socialism. He denied the ne- 
cessity of organizations saying, “Govern- 
ment controls are unnecessary in a 
laissez-faire economy . . . in a free econ- 
omy there will never be more than 
merely ‘frictional unemployment’ . . 
the people will never allow a man to 
starve.” 

Mr. Marciniak claimed that individ- 
ualism brought on the tendency toward 
collectivism by destroying, during the 
past century, the guilds and other so- 
cial organizations which, since medieval 
times, stood between the individual and 
the State. “With these groups gone, the 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


governments often had to take over by 
default,” he said. 

In the field of education, Buckley 
maintained that in its teaching a school 
should reflect the economic and religious 
principles of the majority of the stu- 
dents’ parents. 


7 
“Satan Self-Bestialized,” a painting by 
C. Van Roemburg, is the jacket design 
for Sheed & .Ward’s new book, Satan, 
a collection of articles on the devil. As 
a precautionary measure, the publisher 
also has a second, more conservative 





Satan: Wait ’til you see him in color! 


jacket on the book—for those who think 
Satan’s portrait “just too horrible.” CIf 
that’s the way you feel about this re- 
production, wait ’til you see it in color!) 


. 

H.D.C.P., as Hilary Pepler was 
known, died last month in Ditchling, 
Sussex, England, a little rural town ded- 
icated to St. Dominic that Pepler and 
Eric Gill had established for Catholic 
craftsmen. Pepler, poet, writer, dramat- 
ist, social reformer, was-one of the bril- 
liant group of Catholic artists led by 
G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. 

A convert from Quakerism, Pepler 
was received into the Church by the late 
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Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., another 
of the famous group. Pepler was rid 
iculed in England for his belief in Dj 
tributism—he preached a return to , 
rural state of independent small-holders 
and personal craftsmanship as the pra. 
tical answer to industrialism and all jts 
world conflicts. It was on this principk 
that the colony at Ditchling was found. 
ed. With a hand press and handmade 
paper, Pepler produced a selection of 
beautiful books—some of them written 
by himself—for which Gill made the 
type. Pepler was buried in a coffin mace 
by one of his colleagues and his son, a 
Dominican priest, offered the Requiem 


Mass. 


The Trappists of the Abbey of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Pecos, New Mex 
ico, have published an exquisite, 43-page 
booklet, Our Lady of Guadalupe, the 
Hope of America. Showing pictures of 
the image of the Blessed Virgin mirac 
ulously painted on Juan Diego’s cloak, 
the book notes: “Artists say that the pro- 
portions of the Image are perfect fora 
maiden of fifteen years. The face and 
hands are dark, the mantle is blue-green, 
the flowered tunic rose-colored, and the 
rays and stars deep gold. The tilma ... 
is about six feet by three . . . made of 
very coarse material and as loosely woven 
as sacking. This is one of the marvels of 
the Picture, for painters have declared 
that the material was not only not pre 
pared but was also unfit for preparation. 
They are baffled at the manner in which 
the colors were applied and the appar 
ent use of different mediums. Some pats 
appear to be done in oil, others in we 
ter color, still others in distemper, while 
other tints are like those of flowers.” 

* 


With one juvenile and two adult 


. ligious books to his credit, Fulton Outs 


ler recently announced another: “Ive 
done two years’ research on a book I'm 
about to begin. It’s called The Greatest 
Faith Ever Known and is the story of the 
Acts of the Apostles and the founding 
of the Church. It may be the last tél 
gious book I’ll do. That’s a piece of it 
formation that may come as relief to the 
public.” 


(Continued on page 257) 
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Life-Size Portrait of 
American Business Man 
JEFFERSON SELLECK, by Carl Jonas. Lit- 
tle, Brown. 303 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


In Jefferson Selleck the “average” Amer- 
ican business man has been re-examined 
and re-assessed by Carl Jonas. Thomas 
Jefferson Selleck is a man in his fifties, 
part owner of his own business (the 
Yawet-ag Mfgr. Co.), earning about 
$20,000 a year, married—he finally de- 
cides-happily, father of a grown son 
and daughter, and a respected figure in 
the city of Gateway. Of his political ac- 
tivities, Mr. Selleck says: “It is probably 
tue that I, and men like me, have not 
always been the best men to have car- 
ried the civic burdens, but one must re- 
member also that it is to us that our so- 
called betters have given over this whole 
area, which is an area which cannot be 
sid to be unimportant.” Of the Satur- 
day Evening Post covers which his com- 
mercial artist son paints, he says: “If 
those . . . covers, considering what you 
say they pay you for them, are not seri- 
ous art I doubt if I know what serious 
att is.” Of church he says: “I believe in 
going to church, although most of the 
time I do not do so. I believe in the 
Church, for, by and large as I have seen 
it, I think that it is a good thing. And 
I believe that, since it is a good thing, 
I should support it. Outside of this, | 
fnd I must admit that I can say very 
little.” 

Carl Jonas, as can be seen from the 
above quotations, does not spare his hero, 
but he does present more of the actual 
man than, for example, most writers of 
the thirties would present when writing 
about the American business man. This 
1952-model Babbitt is drawn in a life- 
size portrait, not in caricature. 

The novel is presented as the memoirs 
of Jefferson Selleck, written by him (or 
rather, dictated to a tape-recorder)) while 
he is recovering from a heart attack. Mr. 
Jonas’ skill in using this technique is 
great enough so that only rarely does one 
feel that the author has gotten between 
Jeff Selleck and the reader. For the most 
Part it is Thomas Jefferson Selleck tell- 
ing his own story—and an unusually in- 
teresting story it is. 
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Concentration Camp 

In War-Time Germany 

Spark OF Lire, by Erich Maria Re- 
marque. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 

365 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 

O.F.M.Cap. 

“If this book can draw some attention to 
the fight against tyranny, its purpose will 
have been fulfilled,” writes Erich Maria 
Remarque of his latest novel, Spark of 
Life, the story of a Nazi concentration 
camp during the last months of the war. 
It is a sincere story, well told. We are 
introduced to several of the “veterans” 
in the section of the camp reserved for 
those too weak to work, and to several 
of their goalers. There are incidents to 
illustrate the struggle for survival, the 
resignation to dirt and death, the in- 
credible cruelties which make up the 
routine of camp life. News filters 
through that Germany is falling and sal- 
vation is a possibility. The hope of res- 
cue is the spark of life and we watch as 
it first smolders weakly and then breaks 
into fitful flame until the day when 
American soldiers march obersturmbann- 
fuhrer Neubauer before his surviving 
charges and force him to help bury those 
who have not survived. 

The book makes interesting reading. 
Most likely it will draw some atten- 
tion to the fight against tyranny, but 
unfortunately not so much as a novel on 
the subject ought. Since the author be- 
gins his book when the prisoners are at 
the lowest ebb of life, it is difficult for 
the reader to identify himself with 
them. Had he shown us healthy men 
being changed into dispirited skeletons, 
we would have felt the terror of tyranny 
far more. The horror of sadism, suffering 
and physical exhaustion moves us deeply 
only when we come upon it dramat- 
ically. Three hundred pages of such hor- 
ror dull our sensibilities to the point 
where we hardly react at all. 

Strangely enough, the only character 
for whom I felt some real sympathy 
was Neubauer, the stupid, small-minded 
commander of the camp. Judged by any 
standards he was gravely guilty for what 
he permitted in the camp. But in such 
a superficial, materialistic, narrow mind 
there is so little gap between the cul- 





pable and the stupid that his final, un- 
comprehending self-pity is close to mock 
tragedy. . 
As a descriptive narrative of whut 
happened in many concentration camps 
in 1945 this is a competent achievement, 
but as an interpretation of one of the 
greatest tragedies of our times it lacks 


depth. 


Did the Lady 

Kill Her Husband? 

My Cousin Racuet, by Daphne du 
Maurier. Doubleday. 348 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


In some respects this book is reminiscent 
of the author’s earlier Rebecca. There is 
the charming, enigmatic woman as cen- 
tral character, and the atmosphere of the 
old English setting is much like Man- 
derley. 


To young Philip Ashley—who tells 
the story—his cousin Ambrose was “guar- 
dian, father, counsellor, in fact my 
whole world.” The older man had taken 
his orphaned cousin at the age of 18 
months and raised him in his own 
unique but effectual manner. For over 
20 years, interrupted only by Philip’s 
studies at Harrow and Oxford, the two 
remained mutually sufficient in their 
masculine world. Then Rachel appeared. 
One winter when Ambrose was in Italy 
for his health, Philip received a letter 
from him telling of his meeting with 
their distant Anglo-Italian cousin; and 
presently came the letter announcing 
their marriage. Philip’s chagrin was two- 
fold: fear of losing Ambrose’s affection, 
and humiliation at his own jealousy. But 
these emotions were crowded out when 
the tone of Ambrose’s letters changed, 
first to a subtle coolness toward his wife 
and finally to a terror-stricken cry for 
help. 

Ambrose’s death and Rachel’s subse- 
quent arrival at the Ashley estate in 
England focus our interest on one ques- 
tion: was Ambrose’s distrust of his wife 
justified or was it entirely the effect of 
a cerebral malady, which had also killed 
Ambrose’s father? Our judgment is 
drawn rhythmically first to one conclu- 
sion, then to the opposite, and the author 
succeeds in balancing both possibilities 
almost equally. 

Rachel is a more memorable character 
than Rebecca because we watch and lis- 
ten to her in person rather than through 
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the recollections of others. This book is 
also more satisfying in its construction 
and in the polish and restraint of its 
style. Although it is primarily romantic, 
it makes its own contributions to the 
study of human nature. 


A Tense Atmosphere 

Of Hate and Horror 

Tue CaTHERINE WHEEL, by Jean Staf- 
ford. Harcourt, Brace. 281 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Jean Stafford’s third novel, like her first 
two, is a deceptively quiet tale with an 
old-fashioned garden, complete with gar- 
dener and roses, a family mansion served 
by an Irish cook and an amorous sim- 
pering maid forming the background for 
psychological dynamite. 


Katherine Congreve, mistress of Con- 
greve house, has built for herself an ac- 
cepted role as an eccentric spinster. 
And since she is the favorite aunt of 
the three children of her cousin and fos- 
ter-sister, Maeve, there is nothing un- 
usual in their spending the summer with 
her. When the reader is allowed to dis- 
cover that John Shipley, Maeve’s hus- 
band, was the man the seventeen-year- 
old Katherine loved, and that twenty 
years later she has scored a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory as Shipley, grappling in his forties 
for his twenties, returns to her, resolved 
to divorce his wife, and insistent that 
Katherine marry him, the superficial 
calm of mere surface actions is shattered 
by suppressed passion. 


Katherine’s is not the only problem. 
Young Andrew, the brooding twelve- 
year-old introvert, creates his own hell 
of jealousy when his summer friend 
deserts him for a sea-faring older brother. 
The abnormality of his day-dreaming 
hours in the hammock (he makes elab- 
orate plans to murder the sailor-brother) 
penetrates the self-absorption of Kath, 
erine, and obsessed by guilt she suspects 
Andrew of having discovered her secret. 
Andrew, suddenly aware of her atten- 
tion, believes she has read his mind. 


Miss Stafford creates a tense atmo- 
sphere of hate and horror, and conveys 
the darkness and confusion of two minds 
with compelling force. The final tragedy 
with its solution of all problems for 
Katherine leaves the reader with a sense 
of pity for Andrew whose psychological 
confusion is not solved by death. 
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If the structure of this novel seems 
loose, it is because action is predominant- 
ly internal; more tightly compact than 
Proust’s, it is decidedly of that genre. 
There is a careful avoidance of theo- 
logical implications. Although Katherine 
is aware of the issues involved if she 
marries John, and modern enough to rec- 
ognize and diagnose the Freudian im- 
plications in her love of Andrew, there 
is no hint of moral obligation. 

Without question Miss Stafford is a 
highly accomplished stylist, and if there 
are times when one feels a maneuvering 
of words, something of preciosity in con- 
struction, there is no doubt that her use 
of language is integral to the tone of 
the story. The Catherine Wheel, is a 
highly competent and skillfully con- 
ceived symbolic novel; its negativism 
may leave the reader empty—but even 
that may be what the author intended. 


Hide and Seek 

Tue BrorHERHoop OF Fear, by Robert 
Ardrey. Random House. 342 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Barbara Finlay 


In this novel of the chase, both physical 
and spiritual, three men are bound to- 
gether in a brotherhood of fear. There 
is Konnr, police agent of an unnamed 
totalitarian state, Willy Bryo, the hunted 
boy that he must catch, and Prosz, shep- 
herd-chieftain of a small island whose 
eighteen inhabitants have been virtually 
forgotten by the dictators who control 
the nearby mainland. Their three-cor- 
nered conflict is exciting, with each be- 
coming by the turn of events the hunter 
and the hunted. 

The men are brought together when 
Konnr and his newly-found captive are 
washed ashore on Prosz’ island after a 
storm at sea. Bryo takes to the hills, and 
Konnr enlists the islanders as a reluctant 
posse to track him. Their reluctance baf- 
fles and terrifies Konnr. Accustomed as 
he is to the unquestioning obedience of 
his neatly-plotted hierarchy, he cannot 
understand people who still pray, sing 
and dare to disagree with his authority. 

The theme of this book is a compel- 
ling and important one, and the drama 
is kept at high pitch. But unfortunately 
it is too often expressed self-consciously. 
The author has adopted a pseudo-bib- 
lical style that is almost too pat to fit 
even the most pastoral of his characters. 
He has simplified his people to some 





In a Small Alabama Town 
Crara, by Lonnie Coleman. Dutton, 

286 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by John Patrick O’Conngl 
There are those who believe that writer 
have consciences. For American region 
writers, particularly those who depict the 
Southern environs, this is the age of the 
sore conscience. And it follows thy 
much of the literature produced by thes 
authors examines this troubled cop. 
science and expresses anguish. 


Clara is a novel through which the 
experiences of a few lives in a small Ak. 
bama town are told. All activity is wit 
nessed through the personality of a Mr, 
Sayre who is the mistress of the home 
in which Clara is the cook. Mrs. Sayre 
tells consecutively the events pertinent 
to her life from 1920 to 1950, a series of 
misfortunes which begin with her un 
fortunate wedding night and correlated 
unfortunate wedded life, her husband’ 
child unfortunately born to Clara, her 
own barrenness, her husband’s drinking 
her sister’s son whom she usurped as her 
own, the unfortunate death of this son, 
and later the unfortunate murder of her 
husband’s ill-conceived son. Summed up, 
this is the struggle between the selfish 
wife and the strong-minded cook in the 
weak husband’s home. The struggle is 
haunted by color consciousness. 

The story attempts to highlight the 
humanness of Clara, as though the find- 
ing of humanness in hued humans was 
a discovery made by the author. This 
kind of thinking points out the hand: 
cap that author Lonnie Coleman’s Geor 
gia background has bequeathed to him- 
wherein the illumination of the truth of 
human dignity is treated almost as a new 
idea rather than as an emergence from 
a jungle of misinformation. 

The author deserves credit for appar 
ently trying to make others aware of his 
progressing thought, but I wonder at his 
device of using odd characters in for 
tuitous situations to effect accreditation 
of Clara’s humanness. The time I spent 
reading Clara wasn’t always pleasant 
nor was it rewarding. 


— 





extent, and while simplicity is a goo 
approach to a situation so appallingly 
potentially universal, it can be overdone 
And an overdose of earthiness mars the 
book. It could have been magnificent 
but, as it is, it falls short. 
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Age and Youth 

On Western Trail 

Winvs OF Mornine, by H. L. Davis. 
Morrow. 344 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


H. L. Davis is one of those writers who, 
once met, makes a reader impatient for 
more. His fine western tales fairly burst 
with bite and color, and are at once 
eventful and dense as poetry, with the 
swift pulse and grating rhythm of the 
land that gives them birth. 

The new book is of Old Hendricks 
the horse-herder, who hustles a young 
sheriff's aide, along with some 50 head 
(‘ome good, some rough”) through 
wild Columbia River stock-country for 
sile in the uplands. Young Amos Clarke 
is on a murder trail, but when Old 
Hendricks is done with trailing and 
night-camping both him and the herd 
down Indian fooc-trails and over slippery 
mountain draws, the young man has 
heard some strange truths about this pio- 
neer territory, and acquired some long 
and important thoughts to pull along to 
maturity. 

All the fresh thrust and imagery is 
here that in 1935 won for Mr. Davis 
the Pulitzer and Harper prizes for 
Honey in the Horn—all the rollicking 
Bruegel-like sense of life, the uwproarious 
humor and the marvelous ability to see 
nature as perhaps only the fortunate 
westerner sees it, as the magnificent and 
consoling envelope of existence. New 
types are added to the unforgettable Da- 
vis portraiture, from Clallum Jake, the 
much-married Piute, to the crew of 
Greek railroad hands, “who differed in 
most things as much as men could... 
but who in rising triumphant over self- 
interest . . . were all of a piece”—a re- 
fteshing bunch to meet, in contrast as 
they are to Davis's decadent land-kings, 
cast up restless and self-conscious from 
an outgrown and dubious way of life. 

There is something more to this story 
too, a wider dimension of things, as Old 
Hendricks reveals to the youth a deep 
and active urge to set right old family 
problems risen from a past that still 
shapes the troubled now, a past where 
it seemed unimportant if a man did right 
or not as long as “it looked like every- 
body was ahead on it.” Life for Old 
Hendricks has deeply burned out his 
Wrong slant on that one, and he leaves 
a legacy with Clarke as old as Solomon; 
the first, fine restlessness of desire for 
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wisdom and love of virtue for its own 
sake. 

A noble feat for an old horse-trader, 
and a highly commendable achievement 


in depth for the talent, still growing, of 
H. L. Davis. 


Would-Be Study of 
Adolescent Psychology 


AWAKENING, by Jean-Baptiste Rossi. 
Harper. 244 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


The facts of Awakening are these: 
Denis, a French schoolboy of 14, devel- 
ops a friendship for Sister Clothilde, an 
unhappy and misplaced nun of 28 who 
is experiencing a retarded adolescence. 
With an alarming deliberateness the 
friendship becomes an erotic affair with 
repeated physical culmination. The liai- 
son persists, not a little tinged with con- 
science and adolescent emotion. Even- 
tually the two are discovered; the nun 
leaves her order, and Denis is removed 
to a distant school. Both face life after 
a turbulent awakening. 

This novel hits a new high in its of- 
fense against taste and art. Employing 
an assignation device, the author stops 
short of a bizarre transference of the 
standard bedroom scene to within con- 
vent walls. The book is likely to do a 
great deal of harm to those whom it does 
not disgust. 


From painting by Charles Voorhies for jacket of “Winds of Morning” 








we 


Awakening pretends to be a study in 
adolescent psychology. But the personal- 
ities involved show that the author, 
either clumsily or deliberately, allows 
sensational material to overshadow his 
purpose. Granting that the problems of 
Denis and Sister Clothilde have the 
right to a literary hearing, one cannot 
forgive M. Rossi’s shocking literalness. 
A less inept novice would have placed 
his characters in some other social sector 
where Sister Clothilde would impress us 
more as a human being than as a freak. 

The story is told compellingly. Emo- 
tion and introspection, described in sim- 
ple prose, do’ give some semblance of 
depth. However, the character handling 
is unbalanced. Emile’s pugnacious im- 
petuosity and yearning for sympathy we 
can understand. But Sister Clothilde has 
been transparently handled. One gets 
the impression that the author has not 
told all about her, albeit she is the un- 
thinking girl her Mother Superior makes 
her out to be. Pathetic and lacking in 
mental power, she plays a contrived role. 
The total result is a spiritual hollowness 
that is perhaps characteristic of . the 
author. One does not have to strain to 
see agnosticism underlying Rossi’s striv- 
ing for effect. 

Awakening will probably get more at- 
tention than it is worth. It shocks but 
says nothing. 
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Border Country 

TALEs OF THE Two Borpers, by Wal- 
ter O'Meara. Bobbs-Merrill. 198 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Rarely nowadays does a reader come 
upon a book like this volume of short 
stories—odd, interesting, poetic and all 
written with an equal regard for a dram- 
atic effect and for the right word in the 
right place. 

The general idea, that is a group of 
tales about incidents near the U.S.- 
Canadian border and a similar group 
about the U.S.-Mexican border, is new 
and attractive. There are four Canadian 
stories, three Mexican. 

To my mind the most dramatic is 
“Bush Medicine,” a well-rounded story 
of a man who thought his best friend 
had stolen his wife and fled with her 
into Canada, who patiently planned a 
bloody revenge, and who was subtly in- 
fluenced into an extraordinary turn of 
‘thinking by a French-Canadian guide. 
The most touching story is “The Lost 
Child,” about a woman who grieved pro- 
foundly over the death of her young 
daughter and who recovered sanity and 
hope during a canoe trip through the 
Canadian backwoods. “Desert Fire” has 
shrewd observation of the Spanish char- 
acter coupled with a dry humor that 
keeps a reader smiling. “The Child That 
Walked at Night” is again a revelation 
of one of the strange facets of the Latin 
mentality, and done with scrupulous 
fidelity to the scene and the people. 

One of the things I like best about 
these stories is that they are proposed in 
a direct style, with no evidence of the 
padding and overwriting or the hvster- 
ical effort to milk every scene dry of 
emotion that characterize so much fic- 


tion today. Congratulations to Mr. 
O’Meara. 
In the Alps 


Tue Granp Crevasse, by R. Frison- 
Roche. Prentice-Hall. 243 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 

There is no doubt that Frison-Roche is 

a writer, as well as a mountaineer. As in 

his other novel, First on the Rope, most 

of the action in this book takes place on 
the snowy, icy and rocky flanks of Eu- 
rope’s highest mountain, Mount Blanc. 

To those who know Chamonix, the book 

provides a delightful return visit. But 
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any reader who, through these vivid de- 
scriptions, has shared the strenuous exer- 
tion, the anxieties and exultations of the 
main characters up there in the pure air 
of the great snow mountain will feel the 
richer for the experience. 

This is not merely a tale of mountain 
sport, however. The author knows the 
human heart as well as he does the gla- 
ciers. The love story that develops in 
these pages vies for first place in the 
reader’s interest with the thrills of scal- 
ing the almost impossible heights. ‘There 
is not a false note in the book. The char- 
acters come to life effortlessly: the loyal, 
weatherwise guides, the villagers, the 
pampered Brigitte, the simple Nanette 
whose devotion is, somehow, touchingly 
rewarded and Zian, the hero, who stands 
out above all. The transfer of Zian’s af- 
fection from Nanette, his original fian- 
cee, to Brigitte, his climbing pupil, is 
quite acceptable in its honesty, and the 
outcome is dramatic. 

This is a good novel, and the transla- 
tion from the French is well done. 


Occupied France 
Tue Forests oF THE Nicut, by Jean- 
Louis Curtis. Putnam. 309 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 
Though it is not a great novel and much 
of it is sordid, The Forests of the Night 
is a penetrating analysis of France dur- 
ing the dark, confusing days of the Ger- 
man occupation of World War II. 
Primarily it is a dispassionate picture 
of various, typical French classes and 
their reaction to Petain. The elderly 
bourgois group is loyal to the Marshall, 
“realistic” about the Germans occupying 
St. Clar, their little town that lies in the 
shadows of the Pyrenees. Among the 
young group is idealistic Francis de 
Balansun who works for the Under- 
ground and is betrayed into the hands 
of the Gestapo by a pro-German friend 
of his parents. Perhaps the most bril- 
liantly drawn character is an older friend 
of Francis, the clever, cynical Jacques 
who prefers American democracy to 
Communism or Nazism only because it 
is more comfortable “when you're lucky 
enough to be neither out of work nor a 
Negro.” Perhaps only a French writer 
could have pictured so convincingly the 
Mayor, who neatly straddles the fence 
between supporting Vichy and the Free 
French. He is pro-German during the 
occupation and righteously pro-Resist- 





ance when the Americans arrive. 

The story is deftly told along tradi. 
tional lines. The humor, typically Gg} 
lic, makes for entertaining reading. The 
book explores no motives, pretends tp 
nothing but a sharply drawn picture of 
occupied France. This it gives so wel] 
that a reader would be well satished jf 
some of the scenes dealing with sex were 
not so objectionably portrayed. 


South African Veld 


Mirree, by Daphne Rooke. Houghton 
Mifflin. 309 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


Pulling out all the stops in human m 
ture’s concupiscent potentialities, the 
author of this novel introduces such 
galaxy of variations on the seven deadly 
sins as to have written something of a 
collector’s item. The evil parade incor 
porates everything from murder—both 
plain and fancy types—to the more com: 
plicated Freudian personality disorders 
which stem from man’s basest incline 
tions. 

The South African veld and the Boer 
War are the incidental backdrops for 
this exploration of revolting subjects 
The Mittee of the title is the turbulent 
heroine, flanked by a roster of charac- 
ters distinguished by abnormalities. Vio 
lence is the ordinary routine of the day, 
and events are related through the per 
son of Selina, Mittee’s black servant 
whose blunted narrative propensities 
cling to the slimily sensational. Even the 
jacket blurb writer had little to say about 
this book except that it is “unusual.” 


The New Turkey 


Tue Dark Moment, by Ann Bridge 
Macmillan. 337 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


This story concerns the part played by 
two Turkish girls, Feride, the daughter 
of a minister in the old Turkish gover 
ment, and Nilufer, her sister-in-law, in 
the transformation of Turkey during the 
World War I period. 

The childhood home of Feride was 
palace overlooking the Bosporus, with 
fabulous gardens and intricately laid-out 
rooms presided over by many elderly 
relatives and servants. She was trained 
in the old world customs of her class 
Her marriage to Orhan was arranged by 
her father. The two Turkish girls, a 
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cystomed to this luxury and the secluded 
life of the women of their world, sud- 
denly find themselves forced to follow 
their young husbands and become pio- 
neers in the new Turkey. A long, gruel- 
ing trip by ship and open carriage from 
the Bosporus to Ankara is the beginning 
of their new life. 

While this is not the brilliantly 
imaged book which the author’s Peking 
Picnic was, it has many of the same 
vivid qualities. In The Dark Moment 
Ann Bridge’s ornate style is suited to the 
heavily laden atmosphere of Turkey. 
She has succeeded in reproducing an era 
fom the past. But above and beyond 
that she has won the sympathy of the 
reader for the new Turkey. 


Short Stories 

Tue Best OF THE Best, edited by Mar- 
tha Foley. Houghton Mifflin. 369 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by David Young 


This collection, selected from the vari- 
ous editions of the annual Best Amer- 
ican Short Stories, contains 25 short 
stories, many of which will be familiar 
tomost readers. Among the authors rep- 
resented are Nelson Algren, Sherwood 
Anderson, Kay Boyle, Dorothy Canfield, 
Ivin S. Cobb, William Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemingway, Paul Horgan, Ring Lard- 
ner, J. F. Powers, Irwin Shaw, Eudora 


Welty and James Thurber. 


A collection of stories by such authors 
as these naturally will contain much 
god reading, even if the entire collec- 
tion does not quite seem to justify the 
werly superlative title, Best of the Best. 
Undoubtedly the reason is that the orig- 
inl editions of Best American Short 
Stories have their faults and hence any 
election from them will magnify the 
original faults. As editor Martha Foley 
ays in her Foreword, “I have been sur- 
prised at some of the decisions, or rather 
missions” of the early volumes. 


Department Store 

Jumpinc Juprrer, by Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. Crowell. 237 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 

twas inevitable that the popularity of 

the best-selling Cheaper by the Dozen 

should encourage its co-authors to con- 

tinue writing. Jumping Jupiter is Mrs. 


Carey's third book, and her first to be 
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written without the help of her brother, 
Frank Gilbreth. It fails to measure up 
to her previous successes. 


Mrs. Carey seems to have joined the 
school of thought which holds smart- 
ness above all else. Jumping Jupiter is 
a clever story—too clever. There is too 
obvious an effort to be witty and star- 
tling. The plot of the novel concerns the 
day to day (and often night to night) 
experiences of a smart buyer in a large 
department store. If the author's “ex- 
pose” of the rivalry, double-crossing and 
immorality of the merchandising per- 
sonnel is even half true, a young girl 
seeking a career had better look else- 
where for opportunity. Heroine Kay 
Linsey’s experiences are just too nauseat- 
ing to take. 


Fighting the Normans 


Tue Last Enciisuman, by Hebe Wee- 
nolsen. Doubleday. 337 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


This rousing tale is set in England in 
the eleventh century and is primarily the 


story of one man’s efforts to rally English 
patriots to a last ditch stand against Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Miss Weenolsen is 
herself a native of the English fen coun- 
try and knows well the legends handed 
down by her ancestors about the cruel- 
ties of the Norman nobles and the 
dauntless courage of Hereward the 


Wake and his followers. 


Hereward, “half real, half legendary,” 
is a man of tremendous strength, a 
leader who inspired many to risk all they 
held dear to regain freedom from the 
Normans. He never asked his men to 
take any risk he would not take himself, 
or to make any sacrifice he would not 
make. Even his love for the Norman 
Althya and the offer of an earldom from 
William the Conqueror were not enough 
to make him acknowledge William as 
the true King of England and give up 
his hopeless rebellion. 


There are scenes of frightful cruelty, 
hair-breadth escapes, stirring scenes of | 
hand-to-hand fighting; the novel is in- 
deed, as the jacket blurb claims, an “ex- 
citing page from the history of a great 
nation.” 














Father Lynch’s new book 


HOURGLASS 


by John W. Lynch 


This Little While 


$2.00 at 
all bookstores 





Author of A Woman Wrapped in Silence and 




















This charming collection of essays, stories and med- 
itations (subtitled Stories of a Measured Year) follows 
the events of the Church calendar straight through the 
seasons of the year. In his first prose work, Father 
Lynch shows the importance of the festivals and the 
spiritual meaning of everyday sights, sounds, and inci- 
dents. He mingles humor and whimsy with sections of 
deep seriousness in a veritable potpourri of human 
stories that will appeal to priests, parents, teachers, and 
everyone seeking inspiration and delight. 


Included by The Reverend Francis Thornton in the 
1952 Catholic Lenten Reading List. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





by ROGER CAPEL 





January, 1952 


es is A sobering thought that upwards 
of 13,000 books were published here 
last year. Presumably they find readers, 
for publishers produce, generally speak- 
ing, works for which they anticipate a 
demand and if their forecasts are too fre- 
quently erroneous they go out of busi- 
ness. Add to the books the production 
of reviews, weeklies, official leaflets and 
daily newspapers and the total quantity 
of printed matter produced annually in 
this small country is seen to be prodigi- 
ous. But it is by no means necessarily all 
pure gain. We are told that people now- 
adays do not read as they used to be- 
cause the radio, television, the movies 
provide counter attractions which are all 
absorbing. The hustle of modern life is 
against serious reading. 

I can only reply that the daily intake 
of printed matter by those who do read 
must be pretty large. The trouble, really, 
is that the reading matter of no or little 
value utterly swamps what is worth- 
while. People want “something to read,” 
they make use of it like they would a 
drug. Indeed we are in danger of be- 
coming bemused by the printed word. 

Those remarks apply to the book 
world in general; they apply also to 
Catholic publishing. It is true, by and 
large, that the past 20 years have seen 
a notable improvement in the quality of 
specifically Catholic publications—books, 
I mean, written by Catholics for their co- 
religionists and produced by Catholic 
publishers. (All my remarks refer to 
England; my readers in the U.S.A. will 
be far better informed than I am about 
conditions in their own country.) But 
because things have improved that is no 
ground for complacency. There is room 
for advance still, for we have in the 
course of the year to deal with not a lit- 
tle from Catholic publishers of one sort 
and another which can be qualified as 
redundant at least and merits, not sel- 
dom, the epithet of rubbish. 

There is the whole category of “pious” 
books about special devotions. I have a 
line about these devotions but I am not 
plugging it on this occasion. All I am 
complaining about is the appearance and 
the way many of these books are writ- 
ten. Not a few of the books and book- 


lets about Fatima, for example, are of 
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the sort that one dare not leave about 
lest they do more harm than good: with 
non-Catholics. And yet it is possible to 
write a good book about Fatima Cit has 
been done). Yes, and to produce it at- 
tractively and tastefully. What it comes 
to is that we should not accept a lower 
standard for Catholic books and pam- 
phlets than we do for other categories 


of books. 


Having, thus early in the year, al- 
lowed myself the privilege of a good 
grouse I am left with little space to men- 
tion the books that have come for re- 
view. First on the list is Denis Gywnn’s 
Father Luigi Gentili and His Mission 
(Clonmore and Reynolds). It gives a 
good portrait of this early associate of 
Rosmini who joined him right at the be- 
ginning of his Institute of Charity, and 
worked first in the West of England and 
then extended his work to giving mis- 
sions all over the country. The Church 
over here owes much to two Italians— 
the Passionist, the Venerable Dominic 
Barberi (whose life has also been writ- 
ten by Mr. Denis Gwynn) and Fr. Gen- 
tili of the Institute of Charity. Both 
came here not very long before the hier- 
archy was restored (1850) and both 
were instrumental in waking up many 
of the old English Catholics who had 
grown accustomed to life as a small and 
inferior section of the population Cin- 
ferior because for so long the liberal pro- 
fessions had been barred to them, and 
until 1829 they had not full rights of 
citizenship). Fr. Gentili is usually cred- 
ited with the introduction of the Roman 
collar which soon replaced the white tie 
or neckerchief worn by the clergy, 
though not all of the old school adopted 
it with alacrity. It was largely through 
Fr. Gentili’s influence that current Cath- 
olic devotions (such usual manifestations 
as the rosary, parochial missions, proces- 
sions of the blessed Sacrament.) were in- 
troduced into England during the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century. Accounts 
of those days have in the past been writ- 
ten as if the older clergy (who after all 
had borne the “heat and burden of the 
day”) were hardly Catholic or as if 
(when written from the other side) men 
like Gentili, Fr. Dominic and one or two 
others were hot-headed enthusiasts who 
understood nothing of the English tem- 


perament. The truth, as so often hap- 
pens, lies midway between these two ex. 
tremes. Mr. Gwynn’s book has the merit 
of being written with restraint and fair. 
ness to both sides. 


O. MORE contemporary interest is Roy 
Campbell’s autobiography Light on 
a Dark Horse (Hollis and Carter) for 
the author was born just after the tum 
of the century and keeps his fiftieth 
birthday this year. So far he has chiefly 
been known for his poetry—his latest 
venture in that field was his recently 
published translation into English verse 
of the poems of St. John of the Cross, 
He had previously published an auto- 
biographical volume under the title 
Broken Record. Of Light on a Dark 
Horse I find it difficult to write with 
restraint. I believe that it will certainly 
be a best seller over here, though it may 
take a little while to get under way. It 
is full of all sorts of good things, the 
gleanings of an adventurous life and, 
what is more important, an adventurous 
mind. Several opinions and estimates, 
not a few inferences I disagree with vio- 
lently but yet could not put the book 
down. Marriage, South Africa, wild life 
in out of the way parts, bull-fighting, 
horsebreaking and strongly expressed 
views on all sorts of subjects make this 
one of the most full-blooded, exciting 
books that I have read for a long time. 
The present volume brings us down to 
1935, just before the Spanish civil war 
(Mr. Campbell was in it, of course). I 
look forward to his next installment of 
autobiography with considerable imps 
tience. 


Those who have not the time (or the 
inclination) to read the late Abbot But 
ler’s two enthralling volumes on the his 
tory of the Vatican Council yet require 
to know something of it may welcome 
The Vatican Council: A Short History 
by Fernard Hayward, translated by the 
Earl of Wicklow Che contributes, too, 4 
valuable introduction). This small, pa 
per-covered volume of eighty pages pub 
lished by Clonmore and Reynolds gives 
the main facts and views them objec 
tively. It is not exactly “potted Butler’- 
it would not read so smoothly if it were 
—but it covers the ground very ade 
quately. 
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Uncritical Report 

On Father Pio 

Papre Pro THE Sticmatist, by Rev. 
Charles Mortimer Carty. Radio Re- 
plies Press. 153 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This enthusiastic work on the much dis- 
cussed Father Pio presents a brief biog- 
raphy with special emphasis on the great 
zeal and spiritual insight of the confes- 
sr and director of souls. The circum- 
stances connected with his stigmata and 
with the wonders reported are such as 
to suggest the divine intervention—a 
simple and humble obedience, the su- 
preme interest in the cure of souls, the 
desire to conceal the remarkable wounds. 
The physical details given by the author 
and the spirited defense of their super- 
natural character are very impressive. 
Less impressive is the chapter on ecstatic 
flights and the almost unlimited narra- 
tion of extraordinary favors. 

In view of the fact that the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office in three distinct 
decisions expressly forbade the faithful 
to visit the Capuchin Father, one might 
have expected that the author would 
have sought to explain the decisions and 
the present attitude of the Church more 
satisfactorily. We feel that the removal 
of these restrictions favors the case of the 
stigmatist priest. (May 31, 1923, the 
Holy Office declared that “it is not evi- 
dent that the facts are supernatural,” and 
the faithful were urged to conform their 
actions to this decision. July 24, 1924, 
the decision was much sharper and the 
faithful were admonished to “abstain al- 
together from visiting the Father and 
having anything to do with him even by 
means of letters.” May 22, 1931, the 
Holy Office called attention to the fact 
that the book of Albert Del Fante en- 
titled A Padre Pio di Pietrelcina, l’Araldo 
de Signore was forbidden and again ad- 
monished the faithful to observe the 
Previous decisions about visiting or even 
writing to the priest. February 22, 1948, 


Osservatore Romano made the following’ 


teply to the question whether there was 
any prohibition on visiting the Father: 
There is no longer any prohibition to 
visit Padre Pio or to write to him.”) 
This reviewer feels that the writer has 
gone to the opposite extreme from that 
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of Hilda Graef whom he sharply, and 
we think intemperately, criticizes in 
Chapter VI, “Hilda Graef and Therese 
Neumann.” Though many will share the 
writer's enthusiasm and find their faith 
enkindled, many thoughtful Catholics 
will find it difficult to accept a work 
which, in the best sense of that misused 
word, is very “uncritical.” When the 
writer says in his preface that “he at- 
tributes a purely human credence” to the 
“prodigious facts narrated in this book 
with normal historical criticism,” one 
need not be cynical to suggest that the 
credence is only too human. Credulity 
is not faith, and sober critical inquiry 
and objectivity is not skepticism. This 
age does indeed stand in need of a re- 
kindling of faith and the remarkable 
Padre Pio of Pietrelcina has profoundly 
stirred the souls of countless men. But 
the age stands no less in need of pru- 
dent caution, critical and scientific judg- 
ment, the glorious fruit of man’s noble 
gift of reason. Aquinas warns that we 
discredit the faith by uncritical judg- 
ment. And I think it was Pius X, surely 
not lacking in profound faith, who 
warned that the word miracle should not 
be spoken lightly. . 

The book is attractively printed. Fine 
photographs of Father Pio add much to 
its merit. It is badly bound and the price 
of two dollars seems high even in this 
period of inflation. 


Mass as Community 

Act of Sacrifice 

Ca.vary AND Community, by M. Har- 
rington. Sheed & Ward. 329 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, ©.P. 


Calvary and Community is a popular 
study of the Mass viewed as a sacrifice 
offered by the Church to God. The 
author has skilfully drawn upon the evi- 
dence of sacred history in his recon- 
struction of the development of sacrifice 
as historically offered to God by the so- 
cial group. The effect intended by the 
author is happily attained in emphasiz- 
ing the Mass as a community act of sac- 
rifice. 

Two ideas are closely associated in 
this book: that sacrifice is the proper act 
of divine worship and that this act of 





Father Pio: Has profoundly stirred 
the souls of countless men 


worship must be the act of the commu- 
nity. Emphasis is placed upon the social 
character of sacrifice throughout the en- 


tirety of the book. 


The author develops the theme in the 
first two sections of his book by making 
a survey of the worship paid God under 
the dispensations of Adam, Abraham 
and Moses. Sacred Scripture is the pri- 
mary source from which the matter is 
drawn. In his treatment of Christ, His 
place among men and the sacrifice He 
offered, the author gives more attention 
to the nature of the sacrifice itself. Chap- 
ters six and seven are of particular in- 
terest. The third section of the book 
treats of the sacrifice offered by the 
Church, the Holy Mass. While the idea 
of social unity is not neglected in this 
section, the real emphasis is placed on 
the Mass itself as a sacrifice. Chapters 
thirteen and fourteen should be read 
carefully as a continuation of chapters 
six and seven. 


This book was not written for readers 
of an argumentative mind. The method 
of presentation is chiefly a detailing of 
facts drawn from the biblical accounts. 
The result is an impression of dogmatic 
cataloging that tends to monotonous 
reading. This method is well suited to 
the author’s purpose, but it has the dis- 
advantage of giving disputed points 
equal standing with unquestionable 
facts. The author has in several instances 
given less commonly held opinions as 
unquestioned facts. 

Apart from the wealth of information 


that this study contains, the author has 
added various moral applications and 
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practical advice for the betterment of our 
participation in the offering of the Mass. 
These considerations are of great value 
for the most part. One instance, how- 
ever, should be read with caution. It 
must be remembered that the Church 
does not require that a missal be used at 
Mass as a condition for due attention. 
The recitation of the Rosary, for in- 
stance, is approved. 

Calvary and Community is intended 
for the ordinary reader. Its reading will 
lend background to the truths of our 
faith and will unite beliefs that we tend 
to separate. The moralizations should 
give a greater conformity to the practice 
of our beliefs. While not a great book, 
it is a good book. 


For Lent 
Forty Steps to Easter, by Msgr. Aloy- 
sius F. Coogan. Bruce. 141 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


For the 40 days of the Lenten season 
this is an exceptionally inspiring and in- 
structive, a perfectly practical volume of 
meditations, prepared for the man of the 
sanctuary as well as for the man in the 
street. Each of the 40 essays applies and 
will appeal to those moderns who are 
seldom associated with asceticism. 


Monsignor Coogan is aware that part 
of the reason why God created us is that 
we may be happy here and now and 
hereafter. “Why Lent?” he asks us. The 
reply is that Lent is a season of penance, 
yes, but the fruit of penance is the pos- 
session of God, the treasure which brings 
a joyous spirit and eternal happiness. In 
telling us to watch and pray, he reminds 
us that a great force, if it swerve, means 
great ruin, and that there is no greater 
force than the grace of God. 


Translation of Breviary 
Tue Roman Breviary IN ENGLISH, 
edited by Rt. Rev. Joseph Nelson. 
Bensiger Brothers. 4 volumes. $34.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. John A. O’Brien 
Fitting admirably into the growing 
movement for the greater use of verna- 
cular in the liturgy and in the whole 
devotional life of the Church is this 
publication of the four volumes of the 
Roman Breviary in English. The trans- 
lation from Latin is in clear, idiomatic 
English and the New Testament text 
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used throughout is that of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine revision. 
For many centuries the Breviary was 
a closed book to the layman because it 
was written in Latin. Recognition of the 
matchless variety and beauty of its pray- 
ers has resulted in a constantly increas- 
ing demand for the publication of it in 
English. This splendid edition will give 
added impetus to the movement of the 
laity to adopt the Breviary as their book 
of daily prayer. It is ideal, of course, for 
the nun in the convent and it should 
stimulate still further the movement to 
petition the Holy See to permit priests 
to exercise the option of reciting the Di- 
vine Office either in Latin or in Eng- 


lish. 


Difficulties and Problems 
Of the Layman’s Life 
Gop in Our Datry Lirg, by Hilda 

Graef. Newman. 225 pp. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 
God in Our Daily Life offers some emi- 
nently good and sensible advice to men 
and women on the spiritual life—and 
some forceful persuassion. We cannot 
disclaim responsibility, the author says, 
for the sins of mankind and the evils of 
our time. These evils can be countered 
only by a vigorous spiritual life. Such 
spiritual life is the part of every Chris- 
tian. It is of the difficulties and problems 
of the layman’s life that this book deals. 
The work is divided into three parts: 
our everyday life, the life of prayer and 
penance, and praying with the church. 

The author shows herself to be in 
close touch with her fellow Catholics 
and well aware of the strange little 
quirks that sometimes badly distort the 
spiritual life. Great stress is laid upon 
common sense and on the duties of state 
of life. Chapters on recreation, on van- 
ities and on joy breathe the gentle spirit 
of St. Francis de Sales, who is frequently 
quoted. The author's great familiarity 
with the writings and lives of the saints 
provide her with many apt quotations 
and examples of the clear vision and the 
four-square reaction that the saints of 
every age show to the world about them 
—not by the loud or brilliant act, but in 
a harder, quiet way. 

Part Two, on the life of prayer and 
penance, offers some very useful coun- 
sel on such questions as spiritual reading 
and recollection. The final section of the 





book leads the reader through the mys. 
teries of the Church’s year as they ar 
related to daily prayer and meditation, 
Here the foundation of the whole wor 
upon the spirit of the liturgy is clearly 
seen. Once again we see how balanee 
depth and richness are communicated fy 
the spiritual life that takes its flame from 
the divine fires of the sacred liturgy, 


Answers to Problems 
Of Family Living 
Crist IN THE Home, by Raoul Ply, 

S.J. Frederick Pustet. 343 pp. $4.00, 

Reviewed by Bessie A. Taft 
“Isn't there a book that we can read 
that will help us?” Father Raoul Ply 
book of essays, Christ in the Home, wil 
more than adequately meet this need for 
a single volume that answers so many of 
the commonplace problems of family liy. 
ing. 

In the profusion of works printed to 
day on marriage, home and child train. 
ing, it is sometimes difficult to separate 
common sense from pseudo science, and 
pious practices from vital Christianity. 
Father Plus writes for and to tomorrow’ 
saint, who is busy today washing dishes 
or driving a truck, and all the time look 
ing for “better things” but never quite 
knowing what they are or where to find 
them. The “better things” are shown to 
be the “eternal things,” but the language 
and presentation offers neither dullnes 
nor mystery. “The salvation of the world 
depends in part on the saint that I be 
come.” The beginnings of an improved 
living are made here to seem within the 
reach of all. 

The book is divided into three sec 
tions, Marriage, Home and _ Training. 
Probably the most helpful part for the 
parents of today will be the final % 
pages devoted to child training. The 
author’s advice to parents is sound, real 
istic and based in God and common 
sense. The profound principles of pst 
chology are made understandable and 
practical for all. This simple rule to par 
ents regarding their attitude toward theit 
children, might do much to simplify 
their behavior problems: “Love them 4 
much as you wish for their sakes, nd 
your own.” To the parent worried about 
the sex education of the child or adoles 
cent, the four chapters on “Training © 
Purity” are most complete and helpful 

This is the type of book that deserves 
to be in every Christian home. 
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American Literature 

Before World War I 

Tue Conripent Years 1885-1915, by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 627 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Donald Benedict 

With this volume, Van Wyck Brooks 


brings to a close his American literary 
history with-a-difference, the first volume 
of which appeared some 12 years ago, 
and the entire five volumes of which he 
has chosen to title Makers and Finders, 
a phrase of Walt Whitman’s. As each of 
the five books has appeared, the critical- 
popular verdict has been much the 
same: professors and critics of American 
literature belonging to the dry-as-dust 
school condemned vociferously, pointed 
out inaccuracies of evaluation, imbal- 
ances in the assigning of relative im- 
portance to American writers, and be- 
wailed a general lack of true “scholarly” 
approach; the American common reader, 
on the other hand, never much of an 
admirer of “American literature” in the 
historical sense of the term, bought and 
tread the volumes in the hundreds of 
thousands, and the publication of each 
installment was a major event in the 
world of “best-sellers” as well as of 
American letters. (The first volume to 
be published and probably the bust, The 
Flowering of New England, was the oc- 
casion for Frank Sullivan’s “A Garland 
of Ibids,” which each year’s crop of grad- 
uate students discovers with glee. ) 

In each of the volumes, Brooks’ meth- 
od has been much the same: to select 
certain major “key” figures of the period, 
and to discuss them at length; to build 
other chapters about groups of writers 
or the exemplification of writing trends; 
and to draw out of obscurity minor 
American writers of whom many of us 
have never heard, or know but little, 


and to point up their contribution to ° 


American writing. The key chapters of 
this volume are both personal and geo- 
graphical: some ten writers of the 30- 
year period, among them Bierce, Norris 
and London, Hearn, Dreiser, and Edith 

harton, have chapters to themselves; 
other chapters survey American writing 
of the era as it was being done in re- 
gional centers—New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, the Southwest; Greenwich 
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Village of the period has a chapter, and 
rightly, to itself, as having been at the 
time more important than the city of 
which it is geographically so small a 
part. 

It was probably a good idea to end the 
survey with the year preceding the first 
Great War, since we are too close to 
subsequent years to make evaluation of 
them safe or profitable. But Brooks does 
touch on writers of our own time, in 
showing how the “confident years” pre- 
pared them—so we find Hemingway, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Willa Cather, 
among others, considered, and an esti- 
mate made of their work, though this 
falls not within the proper scope of the 
book. 

The rambling, sometimes carelessly- 
written sentences that characterize the 
other volumes, the abundance of foot- 
notes, the absence of authors’ dates, the 
highly personalized judgments—all of 
these mark The Confident Years as well; 
but none of these defects singly, nor all 
of them together, with whatever others 
there are, prevents one from feeling that 
Makers and Finders, as a whole, will be, 
in years to come, one of the “land mark” 
books in American letters, and the most 
readable survey of the works and days 
of our writers. 


Critical Study of 
Emily Dickinson 
Emiry Dickinson, by Richard Chase. 
William Sloane. 328 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 
To an age in which existential philoso- 
phies have come powerfully to the fore, 
Emily Dickinson with her acute aware- 
ness of the anguish of personal existence 
and its precariousness, would seem to be 
newly relevant. In Doctor Chase’s biog- 
raphy of the recluse of Amherst he pre- 
sents her as such, though set in her own 
milieu as instance of the distinctive kind 
of creative energy engendered by the 
tensions between two orders—Puritan 
theocracy, which was at the verge of 
collapse, and the rise of a more liberal 
temper. The substance of her thought 
was basically a complex of Calvinism, 
Romanticism, Transcendentalism, sifted 
through a very individual temperament, 
with strong personal feelings toward 


Van Wyck Brooks: American literary 
history—with a difference 
Stoicism, and a somewhat fanciful escha- 
tology, partly gnostic and partly apo- 
calyptic. From the juxtaposition and 
merging of these several influences and 
tendencies was born her deathless poetry 
which has placed her (with Whitman) 
at the pinnacle of poets that America 

has consented to call great. 

Following a chapter on origins, the 
book proceeds chronologically through 
three chapters: “Early Years,” “I'wo Tu- 
tors” and “Emilie,” to the point at which 
Emily began to write her mature poetry. 
Dr. Chase then wisely interrupts the 
procedure with an interspersing of three 
chapters of critical analysis and re-inter- 
pretation of her writing under titles of 
“The Economy of Poetry,” “A Poetry of 
Ideas” and “The Idea of Poetry,” after 
which he resumes her biography in “The 
Recluse,” “Friends and Relatives,” and 
“The Last Years.” There is added in- 
valuable bibliographical listings and a 
detailed and exhaustive topical index. 
Patently, here is a study that combines 
the best of what has gone before in 
Emily Dickinson criticism, with a new 
estimate that is scholarly, sound and bal- 
anced. 

In Doctor Chase’s opinion, only about 
50 of the some 1500 poems which have 
been given us, would possess that par- 
ticular quality and fineness of texture 
that would give them place in the cate- 
gory of lyric poetry of a high order. And 
of these 50, only a dozen or so would be 
called “great.” This would appear to be 
a far more seasoned and fairly critical 
estimate than the ones to which we have 
grown accustomed in recent years. 
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One must commend Doctor Chase 
without reserve for the prudent handling 
of the influences which dictated Emily’s 
love poems, a topic about which so much 
has been presumed without accurate 
evidence. To be dogmatic about the ex- 
tent of Wadsworth’s influence, for ex- 
ample, would be precarious, and only a 
superficial understanding of Emily Dick- 
inson’s life would make the Wadsworth 
connection crucial. That it deepened 
and intensified her writing there is no 
doubt, but Emily wrote poetry long be- 
fore she met Wadsworth. This is but 
one point among many others in which 
the present critic's handling of the situa- 
tion is so thoroughly sane and balanced. 
Nor would Dr. Chase agree with inter- 
preters who would make Emily out to 
be a Christian mystic, and one doubts if 
he would agree with Henry Wells state- 
ment that had the poet been born in 
England in the 1830's she might have 
fallen beneath the spell of the Oxford 
movement or turned to Catholicism. 
Doctor Chase wisely finds Emily Dick- 
inson 

no St. Catherine, no John of the Cross. A 

true product of New England Puritanism, 

her vision of the Godhead never entirely 
transcends the gross facts of experience and 
never entirely eludes the intervention of 
ideas. And if Emily Dickinson was not in 
the strict sense a mystic, she was not, in 
any significant sense, a Catholic. The argu- 
ment that her poems show her to have 
turned toward the Catholic religion is not 
supported by the evidence. 
For all those who know and love Emily 
Dickinson and her poetry, as well as for 
those who wish to make her acquaint- 
ance, this study of Doctor Chase’s will 
prove invaluable. For here are the bio- 
graphical facts carefully and critically 
sifted and weighed for their values in 
her writing, together with scholarly dis- 
cussions of the main critical problems in- 
volved in her criticism and “cult.” This 
new study of America’s greatest woman 
poet should prove one of the most sig- 
nificant and important in the American 
Men of Letters Series. 


Poetry 

Wincs Over Patmos, by Charles A. 
Brady. Monastine Press. 119 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


“Praise be to God for all things small!”— 
the first line of Mr. Brady’s poem “Small 
Things” springs spontaneously to the 
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reader’s lips as he welcomes another 
small volume from the unique Monas- 
tine Press. Wings Over Patmos will find 
a place on the book shelf of the lover of 
unusual editions. 

The contents of the 36 poems of vary- 
ing form and length range from the 
author’s experiences in World War II 
to his devotion to his small daughters. 
“Variation on an Old Theme” admits 
the obvious imitation in some of the 
verses which are among the best in the 
volume. 

If the reader does not object to the 
somewhat irritating need for occasion- 
ally consulting an appended glossary of 
unfamiliar and foreign terms, he will en- 
joy Wings Over Patmos. 


Literary Criticism 
By Graham Greene 
Tue Lost CumpHoop AND Oruer Es- 


says, by Graham Greene. Viking 
Press. 192 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Admirers of Graham Greene will wel- 
come this collection of critical essays. 
His observations on men, his criticism 
of novelists and his comments on trends 
in writing are more personally revealing 
than are the sparse biographical details 
given in the opening and concluding 
sections of the book. Each essay is writ- 
ten in the swift, brilliant, epigramatic 
manner of Macauley—but with more 
piercing depths and greater accuracy. 

The attentive reader will find Greene’s 
own literary objectives and values man- 
ifested in his appraisals of the works of 
others. For instance, he observes that 
“with the death of James, the religious 
sense was lost to the English novel, and 
with the religious sense went the im- 
portance of the human act.” Few will 
deny that Greene has endeavored to put 
both the religious sense and the impor- 
tance of the human act back into his 
own novels. With Mauriac, he believes 
that every novelist has a traditional and 
essential right to comment and to ex- 
press his own views. He rejoices in the 
fact that the detached and objective 
treatment is finally, after 20 years of sub- 
jectivity, coming into its own. 

His comments on men are no less 
lucid. The core of Leon Bloy’s artistic 
weakness, he sorrowfully states, was 
hatred. Eric Gill is perfectly summed 
up in a single, smiling sentence—“The 
beard and the biretta won—he was an 





eccentric too.” A_ better criticism of 
Havelock Ellis has not been written- 
“The sexological studies continued tp 
appear full of case histories and inving. 
ble ignorance.” The compassionate jp. 
dignation of his brief report on an Eng. 
lish film writers luncheon is more de. 
vasting than Waugh’s entire satiric novel 
on Hollywood. He does not spare him. 
self, either, as is evident in his confes. 
sion of an adolescent flirtation with yj. 
cide. 

Every essay in the collection contains 
something of Greene’s wisdom, compas 
sion and sadness. Each is worth reading 
and remembering. 


Re-examination of 
Alexander Pope 
ALEXANDER Pops, Catuotic Poet, by 


Francis B. Thornton. Pellegrini § 
Cudahy. 312 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


The great Augustans—Dryden, Swift 
and Pope—fared badly at the hands of 
nineteenth-century critics and scholar, 
and Pope worst of all. He was steadily 
presented as spiteful and _ treacherous, 
and, even worse, as an infidel. Recent 
scholarship has shown that both in his 
own day and later much of this denigr 
tion was inspired by bigotry. 

Pope’s rapid rise to literary eminence 
despite grave physical and educationd 
handicaps, his enduring friendships with 
the leading wits of his day and his m0 
less enduring warfare on the dunces, his 
unprecedented success and rewards as4 
translator of Homer, and his hospitality 
to friends and noble lords at his show 
place at Twickenham, must always fur 
nish materials for a fascinating story. 

To tell this story, Father Thornton 
re-examines Pope’s life and writing 
against the social, literary and religiow 
background of his day, with a view ® 
justifying the poet’s cautious and often 
ambiguous utterances concerning his 
faith, but, even more, to establishing his 


‘ right to be consideerd an essentially 


Catholic poet. 

The intention is good, but the boo 
has some serious faults. The author di 
plays some tendency to force his et 
dence and overstate his case. A pers0 
may understand, for example, Pop 
circumspection and yet not find a “é 
lightful ambiguity” in his equivocations 
One could wish too for a fuller dost 
mentation for statements about the 
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of eighteenth-century Catholic laymen. 

It is iritating in this kind of book to 
find historical fact handled carelessly, as 
it is in several instances. To read that 
Aphra Benn Cd. 1689) was deceived in 
the authorship of Guardian, No. 40 
(April, 1713) or, again, that a year after 
the publication of Philips Pastorals 
(1709) his friends began to praise these 
verses in the Guardian (established in 
1713) is disconcerting. Such inaccur- 
acies may in no way invalidate the writ- 
er's main positions, but they are bound 
to reduce the reader’s confidence in him. 

In keeping steadily before the reader 
the difficulties under which Pope lived 
and wrote, his precarious status even in 
his period of greatest prestige, in mak- 
ing us appreciate his essential kindness 
and fidelity to friends and to the unfor- 
tunate, Father Thornton has contributed 
to our better understanding of Pope as 
a poet and as a man. But his case for 
Pope as an essentially “Catholic” poet is 
not convincing. 

It is not enough to dwell on Pope’s 
Catholic upbringing and his refusal to 
renounce his faith for worldly advantage, 
nor is it enough to cite isolated passages 
in his poetry that reveal Christian in- 
sights, nor to prove at length that the 
sources of the Essay on Man are not 
deistic but Anglican and Catholic. ‘The 
religious elements in Pope’s verse are too 
negative and latitudinarian to qualify its 
author as a “Catholic” poet. What one 
misses are Christ and the Trinity, with- 
out which Catholic poetry would be like 
Hamlet minus the Prince. 


Poetry 
Quer Waters, by J. Meredith Tatton. 
Exposition Press. 42 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 


This slender volume of poems was 
awarded first prize for poetry in the con- 
test sponsored by the Southwest Writers 
Conference in 1948. The poems are 
short, musical, tranquil. Themes are 
love, nature and religion. The author is 
at his best in the verses to his wife which 
reveal an exalted notion of married love 
that is rare enough these days. “Aspira- 
tion” shows a fine depth of feeling. 

The devotional poems are rooted in a 
stong faith. The best of these are “The 
Dead Christ,” “Christ’s Prisoner,” and 
‘Litany” which is a psalm of love for 
God and all created things. 
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™ NEws that the New York Banner 
(formerly the Sun Herald) may now 
be listed as a noble experiment that 
failed did not come as a surprise. A great 
number of people, including both well- 
wishers and those who didn’t partic- 
ularly care, prophesied the end even be- 
fore it began. And some of them are now 
smugly saying, “I told you so.” 

I hope that for the good of the Cath- 
olic Press in America an objective expert 
will undertake a post-mortem and come 
up with the answers to such questions 
as: What did the Sun Herald accom- 
plish? Why did it fail? What was wrong 
with the original plan? Does the failure 
of the Sun Herald prove once and for 
all that an English-language Catholic 
daily can never succeed in this country? 

I don’t know the final answers to these 
questions or to the many more that are 
suggested by the turbulent history of 
the Sun Herald. I have opinions, of 
course, but what is needed are answers 
based on a study of the facts. 

I wonder, however, if such a study 
might not reveal that the Sun Herald 
group may have suffered from two mis- 
conceptions all too-prevalent among simi- 
lar young groups today: 1. It’s easy to 
change the world. 2. Zeal will accom- 
plish everything. 

Those who underestimate the job to 
be done in changing the world, or even 
a small part of the world, demand im- 
mediate success for their efforts—the first 
obstacle, the first real failure sends them 
running back home completely disillu- 
sioned. In their mad rush to put their 
theories into practice they refuse to plan 
and organize, refuse to minimize the 
chances of failure by realistically evalu- 
ating the job to be done and the pos- 
sibility of success. The need today, it 
seems to me, is for young men and wom- 
en who will have no truck with rosy 
views of self-importance and will face 
up to the truth that a life-time of de- 
voted labor may make only a small dent 
in the shell of secularism that’s crushing 
modern life. 


More dangerous and even more pre- 
valent, however, is the second evil—the 
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disregard for the necessity of compe- 
tence. Zeal, these enthusiasts seem to 
think, is all you need. They brush off 
knowledge, experience and training with 
the supposedly unanswerable retort, 
“Where is your faith in the providence 
of God?” 

I submit that this retort is totally irre- 
levant. I am not asking, it should be 
obvious, for less faith, less zeal but for 
more good hard work and less use of 
the Holy Ghost as an alibi for laziness. 
I suggest that you must distinguish be- 
tween trusting in and presuming on the 
providence of God. What right have | 
to sit back and demand that God work 
miracles to make up for my lack of train- 
ing or my downright laziness? Nor do 
I think I can cover up my deficiencies 
by obscuring them in a mist of zealous 
talk. If I decide tomorrow to build a 
bridge across the Chicago river do I dare 
demand that God by a miracle make up 
for my complete lack of engineering 
knowledge or practical training? I think 
not. God might do so but I have’ no 
tight to expect it. Let’s remember St. 
Augustine’s advice, “Do what you can 
for yourself; ask His aid for what you 
cannot do.” And not forget St. Ignatius’ 
counsel, “Work as if everything de- 
pended on you, pray as if everything 
depended on God.” 

In Seeds of Contemplation, Thomas 
Merton put the same thought this way: 
“A Catholic poet should be an Apostle 
by being first of all a poet, not try to be 
a poet by being first of all an Apostle. 
For if he presents himself to people as 
a poet and if he is not a good poet his 
apostolate will be ridiculed.” 

Those of us who are concerned about 
the future of Catholic writing in Amer- 
ica are beginning to wonder if the much- 
heralded Catholic literary revival has not 
been too much heralded. Now that we 
are finally beginning to find the readers 
there is a growing doubt that we are 
producing the writers to satisfy them. A 
glance at almost any group of Catholic 
magazines will show the same men writ- 
ing desperately to fill the need. The 
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Time-Tested Methods 
For Hunting Priests 
THe AuTropioGRAPHyY OF A HunrTEpD 

Priest, by John Gerard, S.J. Trans- 

lated by Philip Caraman, S.J. Pelle- 

grini & Cudahy. 320 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Thomas Bowdern, S.]. 
About 350 years ago the Iron Curtain 
was in not-so-merrie England. Under 
Good Queen Bess the English were tor- 
turing English Catholics with an inhu- 
man brutality that equals that of the 
modern monsters of the Soviets. In that 
England to get your head chopped off 
was a merciful death compared, for in- 
stance, to being hung, drawn and quar- 
tered, which meant being hung, cut 
down before you were dead, your belly 
cut open and your entrails drawn out 
and thrown on the fire, your body 
chopped into four parts after being be- 
headed. Your head was then struck on 
a pike and displayed at some city gate 
and the quarters of your body nailed up 
close by. And this while Shakespeare 
was writing and producing his immortal 
plays. 

A leader in “God’s underground” in 
those days was John Gerard, an English 
Jesuit and gentleman, who dared his life 
to keep the fires of faith burning in 
England. He was Big John, all six feet 
of him, but a genial and gentle giant 
with a quiet humor and quick wit, a 
saintly humility and an alert mind all 
integrated by a living and loving faith 
that gave him a serene courage. Little 
John was the Jesuit lay-brother who was 
such a genius at building the hiding 
places in the houses of the gentry in 
town and country where the priests 
would hide when the enemy raided 
them. 


These priests went about in dis- 
guise mingling socially with Englishmen 
everywhere with a wit and daring that 
has ever since given the Jesuits the name 
of being spies and conspirators. Father 
John Gerard landed in England from a 
rowboat at night, lived in hiding and dis- 
guise, was captured, put in prison. 
Transferred to the Tower of London, he 
was tortured, and examined by a board 
of five commissioners of the Queen, one 
of whom was the famous Francis Bacon. 
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Father Gerard escaped from the Tower 
by a most daring and dangerous exploit, 
and later when he was doubly sought, 
after the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, he escaped from England in the 
entourage of the Ambassadors of Spain 
and Flanders, dressed as one of their ser- 
vants. 

All this we know first hand from Fa- 
ther Gerard himself. This book is the 
intriguing story of his 18 years of adven- 
ture, written by him in obedience to his 
superiors once he was safely out of Eng- 
land. It is translated from Latin into 
modern English by Philip Caraman, 
S.]., and has an introduction written by 
Graham Greene. 


“Are You in This 

For Your Health?” 

Dance TO THE Piper, by Agnes de 
Mille. Atlantic: Little, Brown. 342 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


One of the best American choreograph- 
ers working today in the dance world, 
Agnes de Mille is no stranger to those 
who have enjoyed the fresh vitality of 
her contributions to such hits as Okla- 
homa!, Carousel and, currently, Paint 


Your Wagon. 


Born into a family with a great the- 
atrical name, Agnes de Mille grew up 
in California in the pioneering days of 
the motion picture business. Her first 
dancing lessons resulted from her sister’s 
having to study dancing as a remedy for 
weak arches. Where one sister led, the 
other followed. As an impressionable 
adolescent, she saw Pavlova, and her 
star was fixed for life. The years that 
followed were largely years of frustra- 
tion, failure and disappointment. Miss 
de Mille was never enough of a techni- 
cian to rank with such “greats” as Alicia 
Markova or Margot Fonteyn, nor, like 
Martha Graham, a pioneer, wedding the 
dance to psychology and anthropological 
lore. Her particular genius was for chore- 
ography, but 14 years were to pass be- 
fore she danced her way to fame with 
her own ballet, the unforgettable Rodeo. 

One senses that, of all types of artists, 
none, perhaps, is beset by such unique 
problems as that of the ballet dancer, 





‘whose dedication to what is, at best, y 


peculiarly transitory task, is difficult fo 
the layman to understand. The tight 
circumscribed little world in which the 
dancer lives, the years of truly formids. 
ble training, the life of unrelaxed dis 
cipline and economic instability are, g 
first glance, hard to justify. Typical of 
the outsider’s point of view was Cecil B 
de Mille’s amazement as he watched his 
niece don a rabbit skin under-jacke, 
which she had purchased to make a sum. 
mer coat do through a New York wip. 
ter. “Good heavens, baby, what is that) 
Don’t you make any money at all? Are 
you in this for your health?” Therein, 
as Miss de Mille makes concretely clear, 
is the substance and meaning of the 
dancer's life and work. Quite literally, 
he is in it for his health—his artistic 
health. Success is not the ultimate goal, 
Thoroughly fascinating as to subject, 
and often beautifully written, Dance to 
the Piper is indisputably one of the bes 
autobiographies of the year. 


Cardinal’s Reminiscences 
Of Blessed Pius X 
Memorizs oF Prius X, by Cardinal 

Merry del Val. Newman. 81 pp. 

$1.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Edmond Bliven 
The beatification of Pope Pius X has 
occasioned a renewal of interest in the 
writings of his contemporaries about 
him. In response, the Newman Press has 
reissued this book which has been out 
of print for some time. This slim volume 
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js not a ‘!fe” of Blessed Pius X. The 


author, Piss X’s illustrious Secretary of 
State during the 11 years of his pontifi- 
cate, Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val, 
tells us that “these sketches . . . narrate 
imple facts that I am able to vouch for, 
and I have carefully refrained from go- 
ing beyonc the limits of personal rem- 
iniscences. [hese reminiscences are es- 
pecially valuable since they were re- 
corded by the man who worked most 
dosely with Blessed Pius during the 
years when he occupied the Chair of 
St. Peter. 

Cardinal Merry del Val warns the 
reader against being so captivated by 
Blessed Pius’ “goodness” as to overlook 
his outstanding qualities of intellect and 
strength of character. He shows in brief 
how Pius X was eminently suited to 
cope with the problems of his own times 
and to forsee and provide for the needs 
of the future. The author points out that, 
although Blessed Pius always consulted 
wise advisors before making an impor- 
tant decision, he did not wait for the 
prompting of others to undertake meas- 
ures he deemed necessary. The codifica- 
tion of Canon Law and the initiation of 
sweeping reforms of the Sacred Liturgy, 
for example, were largely undertaken as 
a result of Pius’ own insight into the 
needs of his flock. 

As a first hand account by the con- 
temporary who knew this pope best, 
Memories of Pius X is a valuable his- 
torical document as well as fascinating 
reading. 


Short but Adventurous 
Life of D’Arcy McGee 


Tat Arpent Exire, by Josephine Phe- 
lan. Macmillan (Toronto). 317 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 
This biography is concerned with “the 


life and times of D’Arcy McGee.” The 


life is short but packed with adventure, 
the times are exciting and _ historically 
important. The author has taken advan- 
tage of this naturally interesting material 
tomake her first book well worth the 
teader’s time. 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee was a poet 
and newspaper editor, a lecturer and a 
Politician. He brought his talents to bear 
in three countries: Ireland, the land of 
his birth and his heart; the United 
States, not kindly disposed in the 1840's 
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and 1850's to Irish immigrants; and 
Canada, the land of his adoption, where 
there was sufhcient room for ambitious 
young Irishmen like McGee to achieve 
power and prominence. 


After his first false start in New Eng- 
land young McGee returned to Dublin, 
at the age of 20, to become a member of 
the Young Ireland movement of 1848. 
After the failure of that fiasco he re- 
turned to America, this time to New 
York, where he edited several papers, 
fought bitterly with other Irishmen, lec- 
tured up and down the country, and 
finally crossed the border to Canada. 
There he was quickly elected to the 
Canadian parliament, rose to a position 
in the Cabinet and played an important 
part in effecting the Confederation 
which gave Canada independence with- 
in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

Typically, his life came to an end at 
the hands of another Irishman when, at 
the rather early age of 43, he was mur- 
dered for having fought against the Fen- 
ian movement of post-Civil War days. 
Crossing the political life of three coun- 
tries as it does, the life of D’Arcy Mc- 
Gee will evoke interest from a rather 
wide class of readers. Fortunately this 
book is sound historically, both in tech- 
nique of research and in matters of judg- 
ment. It is written in popular rather than 
scholarly style. 


Autobiography of 
Priest and Author 
YANKEE Priest, by Edward F. Murphy. 

Doubleday. 316 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
Father Murphy’s irrepressible Irish wit 
and his gift for making friends with 
celebrities make this autobiography a 
consistently entertaining volume, al- 
though scarcely one of first literary im- 
portance. He is at his best in describing 
his childhood in a large and impover- 
ished household in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, in the 1890’s. The gusto with 
which he recounts both the pleasant and 
the unpleasant aspects of his youthful 
experiences rivals that of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. 


Winning a scholarship examination 
launched young Edward in his vocation 
as a priest of the Josephite order, in 
which he has served Negro missions in 


this country for over 30 years. As a sem- 
inarian he began to sell articles to Cath- 
olic magazines, writing on many sub- 
jects under a variety of pseudonyms. An 
assignment to St. Malachy’s Church in 
New York’s theatrical district renewed 
his friendship with a boyhood compan- 
ion, now famous on the stage as Eddie 
Dowling. Through association with 
Dowling Father Murphy has become 
very fond of the theater and theatrical 
people. The many light-hearted anec- 
dotes may cause some fear that Father 
Murphy has been leading a very gay and 
easy life for a man of the cloth; but the 
discerning may suspect that he is a born 
raconteur whose enjoyment of life makes 
him emphasize every diverting episode 





Rev. Edward F. Murphy: Florid passages 
for the Archbishop 
and soft-pedal the hardships incidental 
to his vocation. 


A transfer to New Orleans to assist 
Mother Catherine Drexel in the found- 
ing of Xavier University opened a new 
phase of Father Murphy’s activities. 
Searching for a suitable Lenten play for 
the college, he dramatized the story of 
Mary Magdalene. Its success led him to 
rewrite the drama as The Scarlet Lily 
and enter it in a contest, in the hope of 
earning some money for needed church 
repairs. The author maintains a becom- 
ing modesty regarding the phenomenal 
popularity of his first novel. His account 
of his embarrassment at hearing some of 
the more florid passages of The Scarlet 
Lily read aloud in the presence of an 


archbishop is a high point of the book. 
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The Mind and Ideas 

Of General Marshall 

THe MarsHatt Srory, by Robert 
Payne. Prentice-Hall. 344 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


This is not a biography of General 
Marshall in the conventional sense. 
Rather it is a study of the mind of Mar- 
shall. It is for this reason that while 
General Marshall’s ideas on military- 
political matters are delineated clearly 
enough, the man behind these ideas 
nowhere comes to life. Marshall’s per- 
sonal files were not available to the 
author and this seriously restricts The 
Marshall Story. 

The author attempts to explain the 
Marshall “legend” but succeeds instead 
in buttressing it. To be sure, Mr. Payne 
is critical of General Marshall in sev- 
eral instances (for example, regarding 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the mission 
to China and as Secretary of State) but, 
withal, the General emerges as the great- 
est living American. 

The basic facts of Marshall’s public 
career are correctly set down and com- 
mented upon. But his private life is ig- 
nored—in keeping, no doubt, with Mr. 
Payne’s purpose to study Marshall’s 
ideas. But, then, Mr. Payne should not 
have utilized biography as the medium 
for discussing Marshall’s military and 
political ideas. 

The Marshall Story has all the marks 
of a potboiler. It is long, discursive and 
superficial. The first third of the book is 
a tiring narrative of Marshall’s antece- 
dents, his schooling at Virigina Military 
Institute and his duties in World War I 
while serving under General Pershing. 
The remaining two-thirds concern his 
work as Chief of Staff, his mission to 
China and his positions as Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Defense. 


West Point 
Brincinc Up tue Brass, by Sergeant 
Marty Maher with Nardi Campion. 
David McKay. 234 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ralph Silva 
Sergeant Marty Maher has seen 55 years 
of duty at West Point, which makes him 
almost as much of an institution as the 
150-year-old military academy itself. Lest 
the reader think that longevity of serv- 
ice is Sergeant Maher’s only claim to 
fame, Marty informs us that for 30 of 
those years he taught swimming to the 
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cadets although he himself was unable 
to swim. In addition to these facts Bring- 
ing Up the Brass contains an endless se- 
ries of reminiscences and anecdotes, 
many of which concern cadets named 
MacArthur, Arnold, Patton, Eisenhow- 
er, Bradley and Ridgeway. 

The witty style in which the book is 
written, and the intrinsically interesting 
subject matter combine to make it one 
which is easy and enjoyable to read. 


A Doctor’s Life 
In French Canada 
A Docror’s Pircrimace, by Edmund A. 


Brasset, M.D. Lippincott. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


In this autobiography,-Dr. Edmund A. 
Brasset describes his trials and travels 
during his first 15 years (1934-49) as a 
young doctor in Nova Scotia. 

Lacking the money for study to be- 
come a brain surgeon, he followed the 
suggestion of Canada’s noted Dr. John B. 
Thompson by starting as a general prac- 
tioner in Canso, “the most desolate, 
dreary, poverty-stricken and _ shabby 
place in the whole country.” 

There his first patient was a 4-month- 
old baby fed on a mixture of dry cod, 
tea, bread and molasses! Besides daily 
seeing 30 or 40 patients and driving an 
average of 75 miles, he would give ad- 
vice by telephone 20 times a day. De- 
spite such hard work, he went in debt 
$3,600 in his first six months’ practice. 

Temporary work in a mining town 
was slightly better. Then he worked for 
one year as an assistant physician in a 
hospital for the insane. 


At rural Little Brook, where the de- 
scendants of Evangeline live, Dr. Bras- 
set’s fortunes improved enabling him to 
pay off his debts. Eventually, the oppor- 
tunity came to work with a famous brain 
surgeon, Dr. C. L. Lee, in a great hos- 
pital. 

But doing neurosurgery made Dr. 
Brasset realize that his ambition had 
changed, for he preferred the human, 
friendly relationship of a general prac- 
titioner toward his patients rather than 
the impersonal, scientific attitude of a 
brain specialist. In fact, he gladly re- 
sumed his responsibilities as a country 
doctor; looking after “babies with croup, 
old people worried about their hearts 
and their blood pressure, young peo- 





ple with day-to-day maladies and jp. 
ad 

In A Doctor's Pilgrimage, the autho, 
tells his story in a pleasing colloquial 
style. The book is an absorbing glimpse 
into the lives of typical French-Canadian 
habitant farmers and a human country 
doctor. 


Organizer and Innovator 

In Field of Education 

LaSatve, Patron oF Att TEACHERS, by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Bruce. 428 pp, 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by William Mang, C.S¢. 


This critical study of St. John Baptist de 
La Salle is intended primarily for teach- 
ers and students of education. In an ex. 
tensive prologue, the author quotes at 
length from various histories of educa 
tion to illustrate the recognition, or lack 
of it, given to the founder of the Chris 
tian Brothers for his educational con- 
tributions. Then follows biographical in- 
formation about La Salle as founder and 
organizer of a religious institute of 
Christian teachers, as author of pede 
gogical and spiritual books for the for 
mation of teachers and pupils, and a 
originator of educational practices. The 
third section, in which the educational 
ideas and contributions of La Salle are 
examined and interpreted, is the most 
significant part of the book. In 1982 
those procedures are commonplace, but 
viewed against the background of 1700, 
they were far-seeing innovations. Some 
of his outstanding contributions are: 
free and, to some extent, compulsory 
education for children of the poor; ver 
nacular schools in France; group instruc 
tion instead of individual teaching then 
in vogue; professionalizing the position 
of the teacher by establishing training 
schools for teachers; and classifying ptr 
pils according to grades—something that 
was not fully accomplished in the 
United States until after the Civil Wa. 

But the greatest contribution of la 
Salle, as the author emphasizes, was the 
founding of the Brothers of the Chis 
tian Schools to whom major credit may 
be given for doing in France what Arch 
bishop Keane, first rector of the Catholic 
University of America, ascribed to them 
in the United States: “for the laying o 
the solid foundation and for the bui 
ing of the walls and assuring the solidat 
ity of the Catholic school system. 
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As biography, the book is somewhat 
loosely constructed and rather repeti- 
tious. It is, however, an important con- 
tribution to the history of education and 
it places St. John Baptist de La Salle in 
his rightfui position as one of the great 
benefactors of mankind. 


Study in Biography 
Sant THomas Aguinas, by Angelus 

M. Walz, O.P. Translated by Sebas- 

tian Bullough, O.P. Newman, 254 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 
The slender stock of authentic material 
on the life of the Angel of the Schools 
would never suffice to produce a book 
of this size if the writer intended only 
a biography. But this was not the 
author's intent. This work is rather a 
critical study of the life of Saint Thomas 
as it is presented by earlier biographers 
both ancient and modern. Father Walz 
collates the findings of modern author- 
ities: Mandonnet, Scheeben, Denifle, 
Grabmann and others with the earlier 
works of William de Tocco, Ptolemy of 
Lucca, Gerard de Frachet and Thomas 
of Cantimpre. In the process the thread 
of biography gets somewhat lost. Bring- 
ing to bear his vast knowledge of me- 
dieval history and the history of the Or- 
der of Preachers, the learned author also 
throws considerable light upon the back- 
ground against which Saint Thomas 
lived and worked. 


This is not, however, a book for the 
general reader. The critical analysis of 
source materials and the scholarly weigh- 
ing of opinions, while of great interest 
to the student would tend to bore a per- 
son who merely wanted to read a life of 
Saint Thomas. The student will find in 
the bibliography and the chronological 
table of the life and writing of Saint 
Thomas a handy ready reference. But 
he will find no evaluation or discussion 
of Thomism after the fashion of Mari- 
tain or Gilson. The book is strictly a 
biographical study. 


Island Paradise 


We Suarep an Istanp, by Guy Morri- 
son. Norton. 227 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Anyone looking for freedom from de- 
manding modern civilization, rebelling 
‘gainst routine, cherishing hopes of es- 
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WORTH REPEATING 


N “CATHOLIC ACTION,” he (Father Vincent McNabb, O.P.) said he was 
amazed to find that some Catholics seemed to have discovered it as a new 
idea that to be a Catholic meant doing something—some action or other, as if 
they had never heard of the two great commandments to love God and to love 
your neighbor. If these two commandments were carried out fully, that was quite 
enough “Catholic Action” for this life and also the life to come. To be a Catholic, 
he insisted, was to “live the Faith” and to live meant to act, and this had been 
the teaching of the Church from the very beginning, “and some Catholics seem 
just to have discovered this,” he said plaintively. 
From “A Saint in Hyde Park,” by E. A. Siderman, published by the New- 


man Press. 


HE CRUEL ANOMALY with which we are concerned here lies in the fact that 
historically, as I have pointed out, religion seems to have done as much to 
divide men and sharpen their conflicts as it has to pacify them. This anomaly 
is linked with what is deepest in man’s nature. If man is not drawn above him- 
self toward eternal values, he becomes less than human; and when he makes 
use of these eternal values for the sake of his own world of weakness and sin, 
he uses them to feed and strengthen, and to hallow his own passions and malice. 
To this contradictory situation there is only one key; that key is charity. 
From “Ransoming the Time,” by Jacques Maritain, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


N THE OTHER HAND, the Marxists, the I.W.W.’s wha looked upon religion 

as the opiate of the people, who thought they had only this one life to live 

and then oblivion—they were the ones who were eager to sacrifice themselves 

here and now, thus doing without now and for all eternity the good things of 

the world which they were fighting to obtain for their brothers. It was then, and 

still is, a paradox that confounds me. God love them! And God pity the luke- 

warm of whom St. John said harshly (though he was the disciple of love) that 
God would spew them out of his mouth. 


Brothers. 





From “The Long Loneliness,” by Dorothy Day, published by Harper and 








cape from chafing bonds imposed by or- 
dinary “social living” will find in We 
Shared an Island the answers to such 
wishful and nebulous thinking. Let us 
give it all up and escape to an island 
where life henceforth will be one glori- 
ous dream of freedom! The awakening 
from this “dream,” judging from Guy 
Morrison’s book, will be rude and final. 


There is no “escape.” 


A journalist, living in Brisbane with 
his wife and two children, the author 
met at an art show an engaging sort 
of person, Paul, who was a painter and 
lived on an island. Mr. Morrison and 
his wife became infected from Paul’s 
over-enthusiastic accounts of his dream 
world. Using incredibly poor judgment, 
without having made the slightest pre- 


cautionary check on Paul or his drunken 
friends, they pulled up stakes and left 
Brisbane for the island, Moan-ahra, a 
one-square-mile tropical island eight 
miles off the northern coast of Australia. 


Months and months and months of 
solid rain frayed the tempers of seven 
people in Paul’s small home. A constant 
diet of mutton did not help things any- 
more than did the Morrison’s growing 
feeling that they were living on “char- 
ity.” Even when the members of the 
proposed colony were able to build their 
own individual homes, they still found 
their island paradise unbearable. 


Although of no great significance, the 
story is honestly told and well written. 
The wood cuts illustrating the book are 
good. 
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Study of Bloy 
Leon Brioy, The Pauper Prophet, by 

Emmanuela Polimeni. Philosophical 

Library. 119 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
After assorting the varied strands of 
Leon Bloy’s personality which she has 
culled almost exclusively from his writ- 
ings, Miss Polimeni has woven a con- 
sistent pattern of this eminent Christian 
penitent and seer, whose prognostica- 
tions of disaster in Europe are proving 
so uncannily accurate. Miss Polimeni is 
concerned not so much with the exter- 
nal phenomena of Leon Bloy’s life as 
with the spiritual odyssey of a medieval 
mystic who has inadvertently strayed 
into the French Third Republic. 

It is regrettable that this obviously 
sincere study of Leon Bloy is not more 
fulsome and comprehensive. The biog- 
rapher is so much preoccupied with a 
single facet of Bloy’s character—his in- 
transigent and holy indignation at the 
sins of his age—that other aspects of his 
personality and achievement are sum- 
marily dismissed. Miss Polimeni laments 
with Bloy the spiritual incredulity of an 
era which is eager to accept any truth 
except “The Truth.” 

Although Leon Bloy was the victim 
of “a conspiracy of silence” during his 
lifetime, he himself was not inarticulate. 
A vociferous and terrible pamphleteer 
was this starveling prophet, who de- 
nounced the heedless Jerico of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism and inveighed 
against the mediocrity of the “merely 
good.” His was a call to a more robust 
Christianity—to a passionate, not merely 
decorous, piety. That his fellow littera- 
teurs met Leon Bloy’s challenge with 
contemptuous silence is not surprising. 
How answer such fervid truths except 
by capitulating? 


Frances Siedliska 


Wuere Tuere Is Love, by Katherine 
Burton. Kenedy. 200 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Loyola, R.S.M. 


In this biography, as in her previous 
works, Katherine Burton spotlights a 
great work by a truly great soul, Frances 
Siedliska, founder of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth. Born and reared in Warsaw, 
a city vibrant with folklore and music, 
Frances imbibed a gaiety of spirit that 
helped sustain her in later life despite 
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her delicate health. Before entering reli- 
gious life it was necessary for her to 
overcome her parents opposition even to 
the ordinary practice of religion. The 
Congregation she founded answered ap- 
peals from France, England, Italy, vari- 
ous parts of Poland and the United 
States for Sisters to establish schools and 
hospitals. 


Never Missed a Trick— 

THe Rise anp Fatt oF HERMANN 
Goerino, by Willi Frischauer. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 309 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by James G. Noth 

As I began to read this biography of 

Hermann Goering I thought that, how- 

ever loathsome the pages might show 

him to be, history would conveniently 
end the book and it could be laid aside 
with the somewhat satisfying feeling 
that the potato-shaped Field Marshal got 
what are usually referred to as “just 
deserts.” And as the title aptly notes, 

Hermann did rise and fall in princely 

fashion. 


According to the author Goering was 
the showpiece of the Nazi party and 
possessed an almost uncanny approach 
to German mass opinion. He was a 
highly decorated airman of World War 
I who coupled an early rash of medals 
and honor with a charming and infec- 
tious personality. As far back as 1921 
when the German political pot began to 
simmer, Hermann Goering was listed as 
a comer. 


And so it was, happily married to the 
beautiful sister-in-law of a Swedish 


count and making big money selling en- 
gines and parachutes, that he eagerly 
accepted Hitler’s offer to stand for Mem- 
ber of Parliament as a representative of 
the National Socialist German Worker's 

















Party. From then on he rarely, if eye, 
missed a trick. 

Biographer Frischauer himself seem, 
rather taken by the whole thing. Gog. 
ing is pictured as a faithful and loving 
family man who enjoyed food, people, 
deer hunting and art treasures—lots of 
art treasures as a matter of fact—esgep. 
tially simple tastes withal. Once, afte; 
having reached the height of his power 
even Goering confided to a friend that 
“things are too good to be true.” And 
why not. 

Despite the deference with which the 
subject is treated, this biography js 
agreed to be a well told story of the mis 
use of power and the ultimate corp 
tion of its user. 


American Pioneer 


Come Nort! by Sister Julia Gilmore, 
S.C.L. McMullen. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Loreto H. Kimball 


As pioneer teachers and nurses who fol 
lowed the covered wagons on the trail 
westward to the newly opened territory 
of Kansas and on to Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana, the Sisters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent de Paul were led by a 
intrepid littke woman, Mother Xavier 
Ross. 

Born Ann Ross, at Cincinnati in 1813, 
she was the daughter of William Ros, 
a Methodist preacher and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor Ross. Her father’s anger and the los 
of her place in her home when she be 
came a Catholic sent her to the Sisters 
of Charity at Nazareth, Kentucly. 
There, in time, she established a new 


_ community for teaching, a hospital and 


an orphanage. 

Going west to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
she opened a girl’s school and, as the 
community grew, a hospital and an or 
phanage. So successful were these inst: 
tutions that Mother Xavier was asked to 
open a hospital in Denver, then an 0 
phanage in Wyoming and a school in 
Helena, Montana. The strain of estab 
lishing and financing these institution 
was indeed heavy, but faith, prayer and 
a keen sense of humor solved all prob 
lems. 

The story is interesting both histone 
ally and religiously. Those who wish 
know how nuns live behind their cot 
vent walls should read this book. It tels 
of poverty and labor, study and praytt 
and above all faith. 
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BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 240) 


Mary O'Hara, author of My Friend 
Flicka anc Thunderhead, wanted to call 
her new book, The Devil Enters by a 
North Window, but the publisher 
thought it was too long and feared that 
“booksellers won’t sell a book with the 
devil in the title’ Cwhat about The 
Devil, You Say?)—so she settled for The 
Son of Adam Wyngate. 

Not so timid is Crown who will bring 
out Taylor Caldwell’s novel, The Devil’s 
Advocate. Laid in the U.S. in 1970, it 
tells of efforts to restore constitutional 
rights after a dictator has taken over the 
country. Probably will be made into a 
movie. 

e 

Promising to be less theatrical than 
‘The Song of Bernadette,” a color mo- 
vie of Fatima, “The Miracle of Our 
Lady of Fatima,” is being filmed 
at Warners. The script is written by 
Crane Wilbur who said, “I stayed with 
this story because I like it, also I believe 
it, Nobody who didn’t could possibly 
hope to make anything of it.” Fortu- 
nately, the producers won't attempt an 
actual representation of the apparitions. 

The life of Christ, based on John Far- 
rows “The Son of Man” is also sched- 
uled for technicolor production. A new 
technical method will be used in which 
the concept rests upon artistic and im- 
pressionistic rather than realistic back- 
grounds. The backgrounds and the per- 
sonal action will be filmed separately 
and then blended together. 

© 

Dr. Max Jordan, a key figure in the 
anti-Hilda Graef’s The Case of Therese 
Neumann discussions, was ordained 
priest at Beuron Abbey in Wurtemberg, 
Germany. Fifty-six year old Dr. Jordan 
is an European correspondent of the 


NCWC News Service. 
* 


At the Providence (R.I.) Book Fair, 
Catherine Plummer said her recent first 
novel, The Rose on the Summit, is in 
part autobiographical. 


"Graham Greene Opens Gates to 
Searing Personal Hell” (Indianapolis 
Star ) was one of the more startling head- 
lines over reviews of The End of the 
Affair, which has won a vast majority of 
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“pro” votes from critics. David Lewis, 
Hollywood producer, wants to purchase 
the film rights. He hopes to have the 
author’s help in keeping the movie script 
close to the original. From Indo-China 
where he has been gathering material 
for Life, Mr. Greene will probably re- 
turn to England via California. 


The editors of Cross and Crown, a re- 
view of spiritual theology published by 
the Dominican Fathers at River Forest, 
Illinois, announce that their forthcoming 
March issue will be dedicated to the 
memory of Father Walter Farrell, O.P. 
The memorial issue will feature the fu- 
neral oration delivered by the Domin- 
ican Provincial, Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, 
O.P., a tribute to Father Farrell by Sis- 
ter M. Consilia O’Brien, O.P., and two 
chapters from the unfinished books 
which Father Farrell was writing at the 
time of his death. 


The Catholic Writers’ Guild of Amer- 
ica has made its annual Golden Book 
Awards to Richard Sullivan’s Fresh and 
Open Sky Cfiction), Thomas Merton’s 
Ascent to Truth (Spiritual) and Ed- 


mund Walsh’s Total Empire (non-fic- 
tion). The judges who made the awards 
were the Very Rev. Msgr. John S. Mid- 
dleton, Rev. Robert K. Gannon, §.]J., 
Francis X. Connolly, Joseph A. Duffy 


and Gretta Palmer. 


The third annual National Book 
Awards were made to James Jones’ From 
Here to Eternity (fiction), Rachel Car- 
son’s The Sea Around Us (non-fiction) 
and Marianne Moore’s Collected Poems 
(poetry). The awards are sponsored by 
the American Book Publishers Council, 
the American Booksellers Association 
and the Book Manufacturers Institute. 


William P. O’Malley, the cartoonist 
who did the cartoons contained in Two 
Little Nuns, has filed suit for injunc- 
tion and damages against the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, publishers of 
Extension magazine and the “Little 
Nuns” books. Mr. O’Malley charges that 
the Society infringed on his copyrights 
and caused him to lose a publishing con- 
tract with Dutton when it published 
More Little Nuns, a collection of car- 
toons by Joe Lane which, Mr. O’Malley 
says, simulate his characters and style. 
At the time this was written the Exten- 
sion Society had not yet filed their an- 
swer to the charges of the suit. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 251) 


number of writers who are supporting 
our Catholic magazines—or vice versa— 
is depressingly small. One would think 
that with all the fervor and ferment of 
the past decade new, young Catholic 
writers would be springing up all over 
the country. Well, they’re not. 

Again, I believe the reason lies in 
these two prevalent misconceptions. Too 
many of these potential writers have 
been sold on the idea that if they have 
zeal and good motives, training and ex- 
perience can be by-passed and hard work 
will be unnecessary. 


The wish to write is common—some- 
times I think everyone has it—but too 
often it’s a vague emotional twitch that 
is quickly exhausted when confronted 
with a little hard work. I am not speak- 
ing here about geniuses. My worry is 
our need for thousands of young Cath- 


olics who will never find themselves im- 
mortalized in anthologies but are will- 
ing to make the sacrifices necessary to 
achieve at least a modicum of compe- 
tence and craftsmanship. 


Craftsmanship alone will accomplish 
little that Catholics should want to ac- 
complish—but let’s have an end to the 
mistaken notion that it’s really very sim- 
ple to change the world. It isn’t! To fight 
the evils of today, to penetrate the shell 
of secularism is a task that requires 
everything we can possibly give and a 
lot more that can come only from God. 
I think our young writers have been 
oversold on the effectiveness of zeal and 
undersold on the obstacles they face. 
And what is true for writers is just as 
true for all other young Catholics who 
would not bury their talents. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 





BOOKS During March special 
FOR GIRLS attention is given to 
12 to 16 the study of vocations. 


Girls may enjoy read- 
ing DEVOTEDLY YOURS by Sister 
Bertrande (Newman, $3.00) or TO- 
MORROW’S MEMORIES which was 
mentioned in this column in the De- 
cember issue. Sister Bertrande is one of 
four Sisters who went on a Holy Year 
pilgrimage. She shares her experiences 
with her religious community through 
a series of letters describing the places 
she visited. This book will help to sup- 
ply the constant demand made by older 
girls for books in which may be found 
information about the life and work of 
a Sister. 


WAGON TO A STAR by Frances 
Lynch McGuire (Caxton, $3.00) is a 
pleasantly told story of Iowa farm life 
in the late 1800’s An authentic and sat- 
isfying picture of midwestern life is 
painted. Action is supplied for the teen- 
ager who insists that her books must 
move. The illustrations are numerous 
and well planned. 

The teen-age amateur photographer 
will like Mrs. Lucile Marshall’s PHO- 
TOGRAPHY FOR TEEN-AGERS 
(Prentice-Hall, $2.95). The author is a 
leader in the field and has written a de- 
pendable book. The parts of the camera 
are explained; what pictures to take, as 
well as those not to take; how to devel- 
op, print and enlarge pictures. The book 
is not technical and will delight the 
young camera fan. 

Another informational book which 
teen-agers might enjoy is TELEVISION 
STORY by John J. Floherty (Lippin- 
cott, $2.75). The reader is taken be- 
hind the scenes to see the occupational 
opportunities in TV. In these days when 
Christopher action is needed in all the 
fields of communication, it would be 
well to guide intelligent young women 
into this field so that they may counter- 
act some of the secular influences which 
have come into this newest of the enter- 
tainment fields. The educational factors 
involved in TV are discussed both pro 
and con by the author. 

Girls, as much as boys, will enjoy 
reading a new edition of an old classic 
which is well worth keeping alive— 
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THE STORY OF A BAD BOY by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Pantheon, 
$2.75). The line drawings by Reginald 
Marsh seem exactly right for the setting 
of the story, New England just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 


Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


To youngsters of today 


BOOKS baay 
FOR BOYS the past generations 
12 to 16 conquest of space and 


time is old hat. The 
facts that men separated by thousands 
of miles of ocean can speak with each 
other, or meet each other in a few hours, 
are taken as matter of course. Yet the 
romance and excitement that filled their 
elders can be regained by any teen-ager 
who reads A BRIDLE FOR PEGASUS 
(Viking, $3.50) by Katherine B. Ship- 
pen, an author who not only knows 
young people, but also how to write for 
them. Here in readable and exciting 
English is the broad pageant that em- 
braces the history of flying, told in hu- 
man terms and accenting the people con- 
cerned. Icarus, Da Vinci, Gambetta, 
Langley, the Wrights, Glen Curtiss, 
Floyd Bennett, Lindbergh, Amelia Ear- 
hart, Rickenbacker and Sikorsky are but 
a few of the immortals brought to life 
by Miss Shippen’s gifted pen. Here is a 
book of dreams and their fulfillment; a 
tale whose pages are sometimes tragic, 
always glorious; a stirring challenge for 
today and the future. 


PONG CHOOLIE—YOU RASCAL 
by Lucy Herndon Crockett CHenry 
Holt, $3.00) has all the ingredients to 
make an action-packed juvenile. Unfor- 
tunately a complicated style and a mo- 
rass of verbiage turn the book into an 
almost impenetrable jungle through 
which only the most persevering teen- 
ager will follow the plot trail. The 
author has a keen eye, an active imag- 
ination and a sympathetic heart. At 
times she writes powerfully and well, 
but most of the time she works too hard 
to impress. 

Among the Aleuts there is an ancient 
legend of a monstrous brown bear which 
glowed fiery red as it made its nightly 
prowls. To prove the legend and bring 
back the bear’s pelt the boy, Tan, leaves 
home and faces danger, cold and terror, 





Tan’s adventures are sympathetically 
and well told by Harold McCracken jp 
his latest book THE FLAMING BEAR 
(Lippincott, $2.50). The author has 
traveled widely in and done much pr. 
search on the Arctic and Alaska 0 that 
this book has an authentic and inform, 
tive background. A tribute to the inte. 
ligent writing of its author is found ip 
the fact that the volume makes excellen; 
reading not only for boys but also for 
adults. It is highly recommended. 

Seventeen-year-old Ross Gordon is q 
gentleman cowboy who can ride and 
shoot as well as any man in the wild 
West. Adolph Regli continues the ad. 
ventures of his amazing, violin-playing 
hero in FIDDLING COWBOY IN 
SEARCH OF GOLD (Franklin Watts 
$2.50). In the present volume Ross takes 
part in a gold rush to Dakota’s Black 
Hills, survives encounters with hostile 
Sioux, overcomes outlaws, makes friends 
with Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity 
Jane, and winds up as a scout for the 
United States Cavalry. ‘There is enough 
adventure here to satisfy the most avid. 
Mr. Regli knows his old West, and 
writes a fast moving story against an 
authentic background. 


Four boys set out into the remotenes 
of the northern Appalachian range for 
camp counselor training, and walk right 
into the heart of mystery and adventure. 
How their skill in woodcraft brings find 
success makes exciting reading in Cal 
D. Lane’s MYSTERY TRAIL (Littl 
Brown, $2.75). Besides telling an inter 
esting story, Mr. Lane gives us a book 
filled with information and descriptive 
drawings on all sorts of woodcraft: map 
reading, tracking, forestry, first aid, sig 
naling and camping. The volume is goo! 
reading for any youngster, a must foral 
concerned with scouting. 


NOT WITHOUT DANGER } 
Herbert Best (Viking, $2.50) is a m 
of the mill adventure story. Young Dat 
Fuller flees a tyrannical brother and bi 
pre-Revolutionary Connecticut home 
Unknowingly, he stows away on a pirat 
ship. His exploits take him to Jamaic 
where in the prosaic job of a clerk 
fights against the injustices of absent 
landlords. The book shows a great del 
of hard work, information and 
edge, but the pace is slowed down by 
too-verbose conversations and the # 
thor’s desire to cover too much territo} 


Apert J. Nevins, MM. 
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s00KS The lovely SONG OF 
FOR BOYS ST. FRANCIS by 
AND GIRLS Clyde Robert Bulla 
8 to 12 (Crowell, $2.50) is a 


collection of traditional 
legends about the gentle saint, each 
woven into the whole to make a con- 
secutive story. Intended for the younger 
readers in the intermediate group, the 
book is simple and restrained. The fine 
illustrations are by Valenti Angelo. 


JUDITH, DAUGHTER OF JERI- 
CHO by Amy Morris Lillie (Dutton, 
$2.50) is a highly successful blending 
of story-telling, fact and inspiration. Jud- 
ithy a Jewish girl, lives in a Jericho 
awakened by the fiery preaching of John 
the Baptizer. Although it is her brother 
who becomes John’s active disciple, Jud- 
ith is baptized by him, and encounters 
at the Jordan the mysterious and com- 
pelling Carpenter of Nazareth, Jesus. 

The book ends before the great events 
of Jesus’s public life, but the understand- 
ing it gives of the Jewish temperament 
and way of life, with which Jesus had 
to work, is absorbing and memorable. 
Although the book is not thoroughly 
authentic (e.g., at Jesus’ baptism the Fa- 
ther is not heard naming His beloved 
Son), its spirit is fully reverent. 


THE FIRST BOW AND ARROW, 
by Chester G. Osborne (Wilcox & Fol- 
lett, $2.50) is a splendid book as well as 
avery unusual one. It is a completely 
imaginative tale, the logically possible 
discovery of the first bow and arrow, 
sometime in human prehistory. A primi- 
tive tribe is terrorized by a great cave 
bear. At the same time, one of the 
youngsters of the tribe discovers, at play, 
the principle of the bow. His experi- 
ment with his new toy, his realization 
that it is more than a toy and his rescue 
of the tribe follow in believable and ex- 
citing events. 


THE QUARRY ADVENTURE by 
Lee Kingman (Doubleday, $2.50) is set 
in Massachusetts at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The characters are fresh in juve- 
nile fiction, Finnish-American quarry 
workers and their families. The foreign 
flavor is interesting and endearing. In 
Aiti, the mother of the Sironen family, 
Miss Kingman has a lovable and real 
character, and she has succeeded in in- 
dividualizing each of the members of 
Ait’s numerous family. The story is not 
Patticularly ingenious, but this does not 
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matter too much, so impressive are the 
people and their doings. 

In 1846 the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to two children at La Salette, in France, 
and commanded them to warn men to 
reform, on the particular points of keep- 
ing holy the Sabbath and honoring the 
name of the Lord. The facts of La 
Salette are fascinating. Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt, in THE CHILDREN OF 
LA SALETTE (Grail, $2.50) has treat- 
ed them carefully, but without excite- 
ment or wonder. 

I wouldn't go out of my way to have 
children read MISS PICKERELL 
GOES TO MARS by Ellen MacGregor 
(Whittlesey, $2.25), but it might serve 
the particular interests of a particular 
child. An old maid who is fond of her 
cow and her rock collection is trapped 
in a rocket bound for Mars. The begin- 
ning is contrived to little purpose since 
nothing happens on Mars. The author 
does not seem to have the touch for fan- 
tasy; the flavor of the book is slight and 
flat. Mary Loutse Hector 


The best thing about 
+g A PONY FOR LIN- 
AND GIRLS DA by C. W. Ander- 
4 to 8 son (Macmillan, $2.00) 

is not the story—though 
that in itself will enthrall every child 
who reads it—but the illustrations. Linda 
is a little girl who loves animals, most 
of all horses. Her dream is to have a real 
pony of her own. One day that dream 
comes true and Linda not only has new 
adventures but finds a friend besides. 
The wonderful drawings by the author 
make Linda and her pony come to life 
before your eyes. 

If your children ask questions like 
“Why does a tiger have stripes?” or “Do 
camels’ humps hold water?” go out and 
buy THE ZOO by Alberta Semrad 
(Rand McNally, $2.00). It will not only 
answer questions about practically every 
animal known to man (and children) 
but it will add more than you could ask 
for in the way of facts and legends about 
them. Every page has a life-like camera 
study of an animal plus drawings of the 
animal by Ralph Graham. It’s better 
than a trip to a real zoo because every- 
thing is here and you won't have to walk 
your feet off while enjoying it. 

Although POLLY ROUGHHOUSE 
by Helen Garrett (Viking, $2.00) is the 
story of a little girl, it will captivate boys 
who read it as well as girls. Polly is one 














































of those energetic happy characters out 
of real life. As the daughter of a janitor 
she fills up the life Cand ears) of the 
apartment house tenants as well as her 
own family with her fun and doings 
and oh so loud talking, singing and 
whistling. But things do happen to girls 
like that and they all lead up, in the 
end, to Polly's father getting a better 
house to superintend, a place where 
Polly can play to her heart’s content and 
keep pets besides. All of this does not 
come about until she (and the readers) 
have romped through 76 pages of lively 
and not improbable goings-on. 

Another book about real people out 
of everyday life is JUST LIKE DAVID 
by Marguerite de Angeli (Doubleday, 
$2.00)—this for slightly younger readers 
than Polly’s. Jeffrey, who is five and a 
half, wants more than anything else to 
be just like David, his seven year old 
brother. He wants to lose a front tooth 
like David, go to school and read like 
David, and be boss in the games like you 
know who. The story is about how Jef- 
frey’s family—dad, mother, David, Baby 
Henry and Jeffrey—move from Hatboro, 
Pa., to Cincinnati, Ohio. Incidentally 
this book is also a geographic and his- 
toric study of the regions covered during 
the move, all of which—surprisingly 
enough—the little ones drank in and rel- 
ished. Quite a book full. 

BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES 
by Marie-Celeste Fadden (The Grail, 
$2.00) is a charmingly presented life 
done with brightly colored line drawings 
on each page. It’s a good “start” on Mar- 
tin to give any youngster. Martin’s story 
has always seemed weighted with the 
sad and sombre aspects of his life, but 
this version brings us some of the bright- 
ness and gayety that must have entered 
it at times. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND by Maud 
and Miska Petersham (Macmillan, 
$2.50) is a bright and colorful book con- 
taining some of Benjamin Franklin’s 
adages. More than the sayings we liked 
the brief biography of Ben which is in- 
cluded. It’s best for older children; 
younger ones will wear you out asking 
for explanations of adages so obvious to 
an older mind but too subtle for tots. 

OUR FRIENDLY FRIEND by 
Louis Slobodkin (Vanguard, $2.00) is a 
picture book of farm animals with a 
slight text. It is not of much conse- 
quence. Peccy Wink 
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SANTAYANA IN ROME 
(Continued from page 232) 


calls him “in the green setting of the 
Pincio in April, or sitting in a cafe on 
the Champs-Elysees in June, with the 
sun slipping behind the Arc de Tri- 
omphe.” 

World War II stopped Santayana in 
Rome. But it was time to make a final 
stop and rest. The winter of life was 
setting in. Age had quenched his zest 
for travel and that habitual impatience 
with the current scene. He recognized 
the danger, as well as the inconvenience, 
of living the impersonal life of a hotel 
guest. He needed familial care, sufficient 
comfort and the solitude he always pre- 
ferred. The “Blue Sisters” at Calvary 
Hospital provided all of these and more. 

Today he occupies a comfortable room 
at the end of a usually deserted corridor. 
Sister Angela, a Chicagoan and the only 
American member of the community, 
attends to his needs personally, even 
cooking his meals in a small provisional 
kitchen nearby. A staff doctor makes a 
regular checkup, but little is required 
except an occasional injection of penicil- 
lin to combat colds caught during the 
damp Roman winter. 


At 88, Santayana enjoys almost the 
full vigor of his faculties. ‘True, his hear- 
ing is impaired, his eyesight weak; and 
occasionally his memory is arrested. But 
for a man of his age he is extraordinarily 
physically fit, and his mind is keen and 
alert. He rarely leaves his room, but a 
small adjacent balcony affords open air 
and sunshine during the warm months. 
He insists on shaving himself, in spite 
of the doctor's recommendation that he 
relinquish the task to the hospital bar- 
ber. Santayana is kind and patient with 
all; but he dislikes people fussing over 
him. 

Only last year the not-quite-retired 
philosopher turned out another book, a 
thick volume on politics entitled Dom- 
inations and Powers. He was disap- 
pointed with most of the reviews, which 
he claims were not truly critical, but the 
book is having a large sale. He intended 
this work to be his last. The final vol- 
ume of his memoirs is finished and will 
be published posthumously to avoid any 
possible legal difficulties. But now Scrib- 
ners has asked him to revise and abridge 
into one volume his bulky Life of Rea- 
son, which was completed in 1906 and 
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originally appeared in five volumes. 
Helping him to prepare this final work 
is his friend, agent and philosophical 
fellow-traveller, Daniel Cory. 

Santayana writes his manuscripts 
longhand, usually working in the early 
morning. After mid-afternoon tea he 
reads or receives the few friends he still 
sees. He permits fewer visitors now, both 
because of his difficulty in hearing and 
his natural preference for solitude. 
While assigned to the Vatican, Jacques 
Maritain paid a few visits. With his wife 
Raissa, he occasionally took the aging 
philosopher for an automobile ride. But 
linguistic difficulties, plus some prodding 
in matters of philosophy and faith, 
dampened and finally washed out the 
association altogether. Santayana dislikes 
argumentation and distrusts, he says, all 
the subtleties of dialectic which propose 
such ponderous conclusions. And for 
him religion seems to be a rather thorny 
“figment of the imagination,” a chimera 
with prickly power. 

Various literary figures visiting Rome 
have stopped in to see him: Edmund 
Wilson, Max Eastman, Robert Lowell. 
He has struck up a friendship with 
Lowell, whose poetry he admires. 

Santayana, with customary good hu- 
mor, jokes about his age. While others, 
he says, have difficulty remembering to 
write 52 on their letters instead of 51, 
he occasionally writes ’18 instead of ’19. 
His mental alertness, however, some- 
times astounds a visitor. He can quote 
at will whole pages of Lucretius, Shake- 
speare or Goethe. He is still an avid 
reader. With the help of a magnifying 
glass he looks at academic journals in 
various languages, books of history and 
poetry, and his evening copy of I’Osser- 
vatore Romano. Often, when the sun 
sets, the current book or journal drops 
to his lap; darkness fills the room, but 
he does not reach for the light. 

Philosophically Santayana describes 
himself as a “Platonic realist,” by which 
he means that although he delights in 
the play of ideal forms he insists upon 
the reality of matter beyond the mind. 
But he is a dualist, heir to the Cartesian 
dichotomy between mind and matter. 
Following a skeptical and transcendental 
method he is forced to take his extra- 
mental world on “animal faith.” His nat- 





uralism is presumed and proposed, never 
vindicated. All things, he insists, includ 
ing spirit, have their origin in the mys. 
terious and irrational flux of matter 
Unfortunately his acquaintance with 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic synthesis has 
been desultory and superficial. He 
tempts only spasmodic and puerile forays 
against these giants from whom he by. 
rows so much terminology. Ultimately 
he must be classed as anti-intellectual 
for he prefers the fancies of imagination 
to the deductions of reason, and reduce: 
all conceptual terms to sheer nominal. 
ism. 

Some have wondered at, and perhaps 
been deceived by, his frequent use of 
traditional scholastic terminology. But he 
borrows the terms only, not their clas 
sical meanings, and was thus able to in- 
troduce them afresh into the voluble 
arena of modern philosophy as novel ex. 
pressions. He admits taking only the 
shells without the contents, but, other 
wise, “my books would then have been 
much more solid, and nobody would 
have read them.” 


His justification for the rejection of 
the supernatural has been expressed in 
sweeping ad hominem statements, de 
signed to delight that contemporary 
coterie of stale sophisticates left over 
from the “Age of Enlightenment.” In his 
Skepticism and Animal Faith he tickled 
his camp-followers with the feathered 
and more comfortable dogmas of natural 
ism: 

A man of the world soon learns to discredit 

established religions on account of their 

variety and absurdity. . . . Without phil 
osophical criticism, therefore, mere exper 
ience and good sense suggest that all pos 
tive religions are false, or at least . . . thet 
they are all fantastic and insecure . . -4 
man who knows anything of literature and 
has observed how histories are written, even 
in the most enlightened times, needs » 
satirist to remind him that all histories, 
so far as they contain a system, a drama, 

a moral, are so much literary fiction, am 

probably disingenuous. (Skepticism avd 

Animal Faith, by George Santayans 

Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

That last comment, of course, shat 
tered the truth of the Gospels, with 
blow reminiscent of those levelled bys 
certain bold knight in Spanish literatutt 
Santayana, however, was not fini 
with the Gospels. Shortly after entering 
the hospital in Rome he requested # 
copy of the Bible and read through # 
Then he wrote a book called The Ide 
of Christ in the Gospels, disclaiming 
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any rational or historical interest and 
proposing to discuss only the themes of 
the divine in man. He could hardly help 
expressing his opinion, however, that 
Scriptural inspiration is merely artistic 
and poetic, purely natural. 

It is in this book that one finds the 
most pathetic passage that George San- 
tvana has ever written: Discussing the 
fycinating incident in which Our Lord 
cursed the barren fig tree, Santayana 
meditates upon this apparent enigma: 

In ignoring divine prerogatives we are 
like the barren fig tree. Is it our fault that 
this is not a season for faith? Are we not 
doing our best, putting forth an abundance 
of green leaves? Do we pretend to more? 
Do we intentionally entice anybody to come 
and look for ripe fruit on our branches? Do 
we not wish everybody well? How then 
can we be cursed for not embracing un- 
necessary opinions that contradict all our 
habits of thought and judgment? Certainly 
we are not to blame, and nature will not 
condemn us for any such priggish reason. 
It will be, if it so happens, because our 
further existence would not be for the glory 
of God. We are as innocent as the fig tree. 
Nevertheless it is quite possible that on the 
morrow we may be found withered. (The 
Idea of Christ in the Gospels, by George 
Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 234) 


was over 70, is a story of the moral re- 
demption of a nobleman and the servant 
girl he betrayed to a life of viciousness 
and crime, marred by ranting on reli- 
gious orthodoxy. 


‘I suppose,” says the narrator in Jo- 
sph Conrad’s Under Western Eyes 
(New Directions—The New Classics 
Series, $1.50), “one must be a Russian 
to understand Russian simplicity, a ter- 
tible corroding simplicity in which mys- 
tic phrases clothe a naive and hopeless 
cynicism.” Conrad explores this “cynic- 
im” in a study of despotism and po- 
litical assassination more applicable to- 
day, Morton Dauwen Zabel points out 
in his extremely perceptive introduction, 
thn when it was written. Eight aspects 
of the Russian enigma appear in Great 
Russian Short Novels, edited by Philip 
Rahv (Dial Press, $5.00). Turgenev and 
Tolstoy are represented, also Gogol— 
with The Overcoat, “the one indispensa- 
ble item in the canon of Russian fiction” 


~and Chekhov. 
Marcu, 1952 
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7 FOLLOWING TITLES are some of 

the books announced for publication 

this spring which will be of special inter- 
est to Catholic readers. 

CaTHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM, 
by James O'Neill. Point by point 
refutation of Blanshard’s books. 

A Cuance To Live, by Msgr. John Car- 

. roll-Abbing. How Boys’ Towns were 
organized in Italy for orphans. 

CHILDREN OF THE Rainsow, by Bryan 
MacMahon. Novel of Ireland by the 
author of The Lion-Tamer. 

Curist Uncongueren, by Arthur Lit- 
tle, S.J. Narrative poem of Christ’s 
passion and death. 

CuristTiAN Desicn For Sex, by Joseph 
Buckley, S.M. 

Tue Cry Is Peace, by Louis Budenz. 
How communism is operating today 
in the United States. 

Tue Devit You Say, by Joseph Breig. 
Reports from hell in the spirit of 
Screwtape Letters. 

An Enemy Wiruny, by DeJaegher and 
Kuhn. Priest's experiences with the 
Communists in China. 

Farru Is a Weapon, by Thomas Mor- 
gan. The policies and personalities of 
the Vatican’s fight against commu- 
nism. 

THe FurrHer Journey, by Rosalind 
Murray. Life as a Catholic convert by 
author of The Good Pagan’s Failure. 

GIANT IN THE WixpeRNEss, by Helene 
Magaret. Biography of Father Ne- 
rinckx in pioneer America. 

Gon’s UNDERGROUND IN Asia, by Gretta 
Palmer. Fight for religion in Com- 
munist China. 

Tue Great Books (Vol. IV), edited by 
Harold Gardiner, S.J. Final volume of 
a Christian appraisal of the Great 
Books. 

Hour Grass, by John Lynch. Essays by 
the author of A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence. 

Lire oF Baron von Hucet, by Michael 
de la Bedoyere. Biography. 

Maria Cross, by O'Donnell. Critical 
evaluation of Catholic novelists. 

Mirac es, by Jean Helle. Study of mod- 
ern miracles and “fabricated” ones. 

My Hay Atn’r In, by Eddie Doherty. 
Personal reminiscences and_reflec- 
tions. 

One Sxy To SHare, by Leopold Bruck- 


berger, O.P. Personal journals of au- 
thor-soldier-priest. 

Our Lapy’s Foot, by Winowska. Biog- 
raphy of Father Maximilian Kolbe. 
Tue Papacy: A New Appraisar, by 
John McKnight. Study of the Vatican 
by Protestant newspaperman stationed 

in Rome for many years. 

Propte’s Priest, by Bishop John Hee- 
nan. What a parish priest should be. 

PLEASED TO Meer You, by Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. Collection of essays and 
short narrative pieces. 

PsycHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM, by Van 
der Velt and Odenwald. A Catholic 
position on the value and place of 
psychiatry in modern life. 

Quartet 1n Heaven, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Biographies of four saints. 
Return To CuHesterton, by Maisie 
Ward. New biographical material 

about G.K.C. 

St. Benepicr JosEPpH Lasre, by Agnes 
de la Gorce. Biography of beggar- 
saint. 

Saints FoR Our Times, by Theodore 
Maynard. Collection of short biogra- 
phies. 

SATAN, edited by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 
O.C.D. Essays on the theology of evil 
and the nature of the devil. 

Tue Son oF ApaMm Wyncate, by Mary 
O'Hara. Novel of life in Brooklyn in 
the early 1900's. 

Tue Spirit oF St. Francois DE SALEs, 
by Jean Pierre Camus. Recollections 
of the saint and his teachings by an 
intimate friend of St. Francois. 

Tue Srrancer, by Malachy Carroll. 
Irish novel of a defrocked priest. 

Turee By GRAHAM GREENE. One vol- 
ume edition of This Gun for Hire, 
The Confidential Agent and The 
Ministry of Fear. 

Watts Are Crums.ine, by Rev. John 
Oesterreicher. Study of Jewish con- 
verts to Catholicism. 

Tue Weaxuinc, by Francois Mauriac. 
Mauriac’s newest novel; to be pub- 
lished along with his novel The En- 
emy. 

Wuart Is tHe InpEx? by Redmond Bur- 
ke, C.S.V. Complete analysis of the 
Church’s 21 canons on reading. 

Tue Wortp’s First Love, by Bishop 
Fulton Sheen. About the Blessed Vir- 


gin. 
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Education at Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Sister M. Cecriiia, B.V.M., is Chairman 
of the Department of Biology, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. 


GertrubeE Co. ins is a teacher in the Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, school system. 


Mary L. Dunn is a book reviewer and lec- 
turer who lives in Norwood, Mass. 


BarBarA Frinzay is on the editorial staff of 
a trade magazine published in New York. 


MarcuerirE GALLAGHER is an Assistant 
Librarian in the Chicago Public Library. 


LaverNE Gay is a novelist who lives in 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Mary T. GressELMANN is a book reviewer 
and lecturer who lives in Normandy, Missouri. 


Rev. Epwarp Herr is Principal of St. 
John’s High School, Delphos, Ohio. 


Sister M. Hester, S.S.N.D., is Associate 
Professor of English at Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Exrzasetu Hicorns is an editor at the 
Loyola University Press, Chicago. 


Beryt Hoskin is Reference Librarian’ at 
the University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
California. 


Ricwarp J. Houx is Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Geography, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., is head of the 
Department of Religion and Philosophy of St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 


Harry B. Kies is Assistant Director of the 
Institute of Social Order, Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Rev. J. M. Leen is Pastor of St. Francis 
Xavier Church, Falmouth, Kentucky. 


Rosemary McCormick is a book reviewer 
who lives in Toronto, Canada. 


Francis Moran is Professor of English, 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, In- 
diana. 


Tuomas P. Net is author of Makers of 
the Modern Mind and They Lived the Faith. 


Anne Rusu RiLey is a free-lance writer 
and book reviewer who lives in Dawson, Neb- 
raska. 


Eva J. Ross is Professor of Sociology, Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D.C. 


Bessre Tart is the mother of three chil- 
dren, a Registered Nurse and a free-lance 
writer and book reviewer who lives in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S., is author of 
Now There Is Beauty and Give Joan a Sword, 
and editor of I Sing of a Maiden. 
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ALEXANDER POPE—Thornton 





THE ARDENT EXILE—Phelan 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST— 
Gerard 





AWAKENING—Rossi 





BASIC PSYCHIATRY—Strecker 





BLESSED ARE THEY—Baker 





BROTHERHOOD OF FEAR—Ardrey 





CALVARY AND COMMUNITY—Harrington 





THE CATHERINE WHEEL—Stafford 





CHRIST IN THE HOME—Plus 





CLARA—Coleman 





COME NORTH—Gilmore 





THE CONFIDENT YEARS—Brooks 





DANCE TO THE PIPER—DeMille 





THE DARK MOMENT—Bridge 





EMILY DICKINSON—Chase 





FOR BETTER OR WORSE—Ernst and Loth 





THE FORESTS OF THE NIGHT—Curtis 





FORTY STEPS TO EASTER—Coogan 





GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE—Graef 





THE GRAND CREVASSE—Frison-Roche 





HERALD OF THE WORD—Edwards 





JEFFERSON SELLECK—Jonas 





JUMPING JUPITER—Carey 





THE LAST ENGLISHMAN—Weenolsen 





THE LONG LONELINESS—Day 





THE MARSHALL STORY—Payne 





THE MEANING OF CIVILIZATION—Chudoba 





MEDICAL MILESTONES—Marriott 





MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS X—Merry Del Val 





MITTEE—Rooke 





MY COUSIN RACHEL—DuMaurier 





MY SON’S STORY—Frank 





NATIONS HAVE SOULS—Siegfried 





NEW HOPES FOR A CHANGING WORLD— 
Russell 








OUR BISHOPS SPEAK 





THE PATTERN OF RESPONSIBILITY—Bundy (ed) 





REALITIES OF WORLD POWER—Kieffer 





SPARK OF LIFE—Remarque 








WE SHARED AN ISLAND—Morrison 





WINDS OF MORNING—Davis 








YANKEE PRIEST—Murphy 
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Childrens Books 


written and illustrated in color by MARIE-CELESTE FADDEN 








4 Noah’s Ark 


The story of the wonder-boat that saved 
Noah’s family and the animals from the 
great flood. $2.00 
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6 The Boy Who Changed _ > 
- the World 
St. Benedict left the world to become a 


hermit, but a world of people have fol- 
lowed, him ever since. $2.00 
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a += 4 The Magic Carpet 
= ab a cS Martin lived in Peru. But God gave him 
aa * a the wonderful power to be in two places 
= at one time. $2.00 | 

a { 
j POG 
: ; 
a The Wolf of Gubbio . 
5 How St. Francis tamed the fierce wolf 
a and made the people of Gubbio happy 

again. $1.50 | 
. 
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Forty Read ing Days til Easte 











1. 


Forty Steps to Easter by Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan. 
“A step a day through Calvary to Easter” via reading 
a chapter a day from this new book of Lenten med- 
itations, equally suitable for everyone, no matter 
what his state in life. $2.50 


. Saints for Our Times by Theodore Maynard. Eight- 


een inspirational biographies of saints who lived in 
eras comparable to ours when the spiritual and ma- 
terial are in direct conflict. $3.50 


. Stimuli by Msgr. Ronald Knox. Capsule size sermons 


with atomic power when their implications explode 
in your mind. $2.25 


. The Long Loneliness by Dorothy Day. Autobiogra- 


phy of the founder of Houses of Hospitality—a life 
of voluntary poverty dedicated in a labor of love. 
A truly powerful and moving book. $3.50 


. Life of Jesus by Francois Mauriac. Dramatic and 


unusual. M. Mauriac’s meditative comments on 
Christ’s actions will provide new and _ startling 
thoughts for contemplation. $3.00 


. Many Are One by Father Leo J. Trese. In his forth- 


right style, the author of Vessel of Clay shows the 
role of Catholicism in day by day living and with 
concrete examples makes the social nature of our 
faith tangible. $2.00 


. The Folly of the Cross by Raoul Plus, S.J. The 


“folly” of Christ is his perfect love which we must 
be prepared to imitate. By one of our great spiritual 
writers. $1.75 


. Walk With the Wise by Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 


“A-B-C’s of holiness”—how to be a saint by making 
virtue the easy way and vice the hard. $2.75 


. Saint Benedict Joseph Labre by Agnes de la Gorce. 


A too little known saint can help make this a fruitful 
Lent by the inspiration of his life which was lived in 
silence and suffering “like unto Christ.” $3.00 


. The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. The Jesuit 


way to sanctity in a new translation by Louis J. 
Puhl, S.J. $2.25 


. Come Creator Spirit by S. Biskupek, S.V.D. 


Thoughts and reflections on the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in Christian life. Counsel and comfort, in- 
struction and meditation will all be found in this, 
one of the few books on the Holy Ghost. $3.00 


. Living Your Faith by Robert Nash, S.J. “Father 


Nash talks with you about your problems as a Cath- 
olic ... and realistically tells you how to overcome 
the forces of evil in the everyday practice of living 
your faith.” $3.00 


. God in Our Daily Life by Hilda C. Graef. How to 


make this moment God-centered is Miss Graef’s pur- 
pose as she explains spiritual reading, direction and 


recollection. A section is devoted to “praying 
the Church.” $3.25 


. Seven Last Words by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, TF 


words of a suffering and dying Christ to the wor 
he died for interpreted by one of America’s mg 
popular spiritual writers. $1.00 


. Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ by 


Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. A classic meditatigg 
book on the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice. $4.00 


. Prayer by Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. “For lay. 


men looking for guidance or encouragement in thei 
own spiritual life it will serve as an excellent brief 
introduction to the ascetical and mystical aspect of 
that vital quest."—-The Commonweal $2.25 


. St. Bernard on the Love of God trans. by Terence 


Connolly, S.J. A timeless and perceptive master 
piece. St. Bernard explains how and why God should 
be loved and in the second part of the book are selec. 
tions from “Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles” 
$2.75 


. The Weakness of God by Luke O’Donnell, O0.SB.A 


paradoxical and intriguing title. The Passion is the 
culmination of God’s weakness for men. $1.75 


Four books by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen: 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


Lift Up Your Hearts. 
Peace of Soul. 

The Eternal Galilean. $1.25 
Life of All Living. $1.25 


The Risen Jesus by Archbishop Alban Goodier, SJ. 
Vivid meditations on the Gospel account of the Ap 
paritions of Our Lord after his Resurrection. $2.75 — 


$1.49 
$1.49 


. Knox Holy Week Book. Holy Week is the “grand 


finale” of Lent and to help make it as perfect as por 
sible this new book by Msgr. Ronald Knox cont 

all the services from Palm Sunday through Easter 
Sunday—NMass for each day, vespers, tenebrae, i 
ceremonies of Holy Saturday, etc. $2.50 
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